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“JERSEY GUS” LEARNS ABOUT 
WELDING AND WAR BONDS 


bigs LOOK at her you’d never think it. She was delicate, 
refined, scholarly, bespectacled, and could write several 
degrees after her name. In fact, Miss Augusta Clawson was 
a special agent of the U. S. Office of Education, and ever 
since Pearl Harbor she had been working on training courses 
for women in war production jobs. 

Then reports began coming to her office that many women 
who had taken the training course for welders and gone to 
work in the shipyards were dropping out of the job with no 
explanation. It demanded investigation, and Miss Clawson 
decided to be the guinea pig. So she took her own medicine, 
went to Kaiser’s big Swan Island Yard at Portland, Oregon, 
took the training course, and worked on the ways herself. 

There, in leather overalls and welder’s helmet, with clip- 
ping hammer and tools dangling from her belt, Miss Clawson 
was soon known to her unsuspecting fellow workers as “Jer- 
sey Gus.” She counts them among the most genuine and 
loyal friends she‘has. 

In training class, she explained, each person worked in a 
little cubicle and could hear only the noise from his own 
work. Each one sat comfortably on a big stool, left elbow on 
knee, and right or torch hand resting easily in left. 

“But outside, in the yard, my first job was in the hold ot 
the ship where there were two welders, two chippers, and 
two ship-fitters with sledgehammers. The noise was madden- 
ing, simply unbearable. I screamed, just to see if I could be 
heard, There was not the slightest effect—no one could 
hear anything so mild as a woman’s scream. Later I learned 
that all the men had cotton in their ears, 

“Then my first job was to do an overhead weld with no 
firm place to sit on and no left hand and knee to support the 
right. That showed me at least two reasons why women quit. 
And both were errors which have been corrected in our 
training program. 

“When it came to War Bonds, they did more than they 
said. Many were buying 20-25 per cent of their gross pay 


through the Pay-Roll Savings Plan. In addition they were 
buying extra Bonds all the time. 

“I remember one particular day when a girl we called 
Missouri showed me her Bonds, She had a whole sheaf of 
them and with the greatest pride flicked through them. ‘I 
guess nobody can take those away from me,’ she said with 
satisfaction, Missouri and her husband Joe were from the 
Ozarks. With their two teen-age girls they had come out to 
do their part for the war. Their pay-roll deductions equalled 
just over 50 per cent of their pay checks. 

“Then there was Big Elmer. He and his wife, Shorty 
McGinnis, lived in a trailer and both worked as welders. 
Elmer was slow and easy-going while Shorty was a regular 
firebrand. One day when Elmer got his pay envelope, he 
thought he had been short-changed. I sat down in the road 
= him while he pulléd out a stubby pencil to do some 

gurin’.~ 
“Well, there’s my regular pay. And there’s my overtime. 
And then you got ta take off for Social Security, and there’s 
the Victory Tax. You see?” growled Elmer. 

“What about your War Bonds?’ I asked. 

“His rage disappeared and a slow smile relaxed his whole 
being. “Well, somebody’s got to pay those Japs for dying. 
And if they bring em over here and make an open season 
of it, I'll work for nothin’.’ 

“Shorty had three brothers and a son in the service. Well 
do I remember the day when Shorty’s Sther son left for the 
Army. ‘I tell you,’ she said, ‘a piece of my life went today. 
Last night he said, “Do you want to go to a show, Ma?” I 
said, “George, you know I don’t hold with going to no shows 
in wartime. We'll put our money into Bonds.” ’ 

“After six weeks at Swan Island, I had to leave on another 
assignment..To this day I have a couple of scars. where the 
hot metal shot down my neck. But when Missouri heard I 
was about to leave, she was deeply concerned. I would miss 
a Sunday and-a holiday — both overtime days at the yard. 
It would be better to stay on and work those two days. “You 
could buy a War Bond with that,” said Missouri.” 





THE SCHOOLS GO TO TOWN 


HIS. week, January 18, begins the Fourth War Loan drive. 

Fourteen billion dollars must be raised. You don’t have to 
be a welder or a banker to do your bit. In fact the pupils of 
the nation’s schools have to date bought more than $300,000,- 
000 of War Bonds and Stamps — enough to buy 10,000 heavy 
bombers — enough to blast Berlin and Tokyo off the map. 

Thousands of boys and girls have gone out and earned their 
own Bond money — helping at home, working in drug stores 
or for Western Union, harvesting crops, trapping rabbits, mak- 
ing cookies or maple syrup for sale, raising pigs, organizing 
carnivals and auction sales. 

The list of schools that have gone over the top and earned 
the “Schools at War” flag is endless. You get the flag if 90 
per cent of your student body buys War Stamps regularly. In 
Los Angeles, 37 of the 43 high schools qualified, all 31 of the 

and 


have already shot down four Japanese planes with them. 
You can do it too. Buy extra Bonds in the Fourth War Lean! 
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OLIVIA, a Latin American states- 
man once remarked, is not a coun- 
try but a problem. Perhaps it would be 


more correct to say that she is a coun-~ 


try with a problem. 

Bolivia’s problem, briefly, is that of 
backwardness, poverty~ and ignorance. 
When these circumstances led to. revo- 
lution, as they did last month, Bolivia's 
problem became over-night a world 
problem, with special significance for 
the United States and all the United 
Nations. 

Bolivia supplies 15 per cent of the 
world’s tin. Since Japan’s conquest of 
Malaya in 1942, Bolivia has become 
practically the Allies’ sole source of this 
vital metal. She is second only to China 
in the production of antimony. She is 
the third largest producer of tungsten, 
needed for high-grade steel for muni- 
tions. Next to Brazil she is South Amer- 
ica’s largest exporter of rubber, and 
also has a growing oi] industry. The loss 
of Bolivian imports would seriously im- 
pair United Nations war production. 

For this reason, the overthrow of the 
pro-Allied government of President En- 
rique Penaranda del Castillo on De- 
cember 20 was viewed with grave con- 
cern in Washington and London. It 
was a short-lived revolution. Only one 
person was killed, a palace guard, and 
34 others, including four women, were 
wounded. Then the revolution was over. 


The government radio announced that 


General Enrique Penaranda, who led 
Bolivia’s army in the war against Para- 
guay in the 1930s and who was the 
first president since 1931 to attain that 
office by a constitutional election, had 
“resigned.” 


The Nationalist Movement 


Behind the Revolution was the M. 
N.R. or the “Movimiento Nacionalista 
Revolucionario” (the Nationalist Revo- 
lutionary Movement) which is pro-fas- 
cist in its ideas and has many adherents 
among the younger army officers. Its 
leader, -who installed himself as the 
new Finance Minister, is a 36-year old, 
slight, bespectacled economist, Victor 
Paz Estenssoro. In July, 1941, he and 
several of his followers in the M.N.R. 
were arrested and charged with plot- 
ting a putsch with the help of Nazi 
agents. As a result, the Nazi Minister 
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was expelled from Bolivia but the 
M.N.R. continued to function and 
launched a country-wide campaign to 
“disprove” the charges. It is also known 
that Paz Estenssoro had recently re- 
turned from Buenos Aires where he 
studied the methods by which the pro- 
Axis military clique seized power there 
last summer, Some observers saw in 
the Bolivian revolt the hand of the pro- 
fascist President Pedro Ramirez of 
Argentina. 

Other members of the Bolivian revo- 
lutionary junta are Major Gualberto Vil- 
laroel, who proclaimed himself Presi- 
dent; Jose Tamayo, the new Foreign 
Minister; and four Majors, Alberto Ta- 
borga, Jose Celestino Pinto, Antonio 
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Ponce, and Jorge Calero who are re- 
spectively the new Ministers of the In- 
terior, Defense, Public Works, and Edu- 
cation. All are known to be extreme 
nationalists favoring military expansion 
—possibly a war against Chile to re- 
cover the nitrate fields and ports lost 
in the War of the Pacific of 1876-83. 


Pledged to the United Nations 


The composition and program of the 
new government hardly inspired much 
faith in it. But there were some hope- 
ful-signs. On December 21, the new 
Foreign Minister Jose Tamayo declared 
that Bolivia will continue to obserye 
faithfully her international commit- 
ments, which will remain unchanged by 
the modified internal situation; and he 
also stated that the nation will adhere 
“without resistance” to the cause of the 
Allied nations. The new government 
will re-establish the authority of the 
Constitution and the right of individual 
liberties, Tamayo said, and finally, 
Bolivia hopes that. the governments 
with which she maintains cordial and 
friendly relations will continue to co- 
operate with her in a similar manner. 

In Arica, Chile, to which the de- 
posed president of Bolivia fled, a state- 
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ment was issued in his name accusing 


the revolutionary regime of “Nazi-Fas- _ 


cist tendencies without popular sympa- 
thies.” General Penaranda denied that 
he had willingly resigned from the 
presidency. 

Meantime, negotiations between the 
Bolivian government and the United 
States Metal Reserve Company, a gov- 
ernment-financed organization, for a 
new five-year tin contract were sus- 
pended. 

All countries with the exception of 
Ecuador have delayed recognition of 
the new regime in Bolivia. 


U. S. Withholds Recognitions 


On December 27 Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull announced that the United 
States will not recognize new govern- 
ments “instituted by force” in the West- 
ern Hemisphere without consulting 
with all other American republics 
which have declared war on or broken 
relations with the Axis. He indicated 
that recognition of the new Bolivian 
regime would be withheld until it was 
determined “whether outside influence 
unfriendly to the Allied cause played 
any part.” 

Most of the Latin American diplo- 
mats in Washington believed that their 
governments would follow the lead of 
the United States in refusing to recog- 
nize the new Bolivian government un- 
til the situation cleared. 

How much popular backing the new 
regime has is, of course, unknown. Be- 
cause of the literacy requirements only 
100,000 of the country’s 3,500,000 peo- 
ple are eligible to vote. General Pena- 
randa was elected president in 1940 by 
a vote of 75,000 to 15,000 over his 
Leftist opponent, Jose Antonio Arze. A 
new election was scheduled for May of 
this year. 

There were at least six political par- 
ties in Bolivia before the revolt. Three 
of them—the Republican, the Genuine 
Republican, and the Republican Social- 
ist—constituted a conservative bloc. 
Two of the other parties—Unified So- 
cialist and the Revolutionary Left—were 
radicals of various shades, while the 
M.N.R., now in power, was pro-Fascist. 
The Bolivian Congress was composed 
of a Senate of 28 members, predomi- 
nantly conservatives, and of a House of 
Representatives in which the 110 mem- 
bers were equally divided between the 
Left and the Right. 


Top of the World 


Bolivia has been described as “high, 
cold, and hungry.” The third largest 
territory in South America, Bolivia cov- 
ers an area twice that of Texas (537,- 
792 square miles) and has a popula- 
tion about half that of New York City 
(3,426,296 people). This landlocked, 
mountainous country straddles the 


Andes on a cold, barren plateau at a 
12,000 foot altitude. A perfect buffer 
state, she keeps Peru, Chile, Brazil, 
and Argentina from having a common 
frontier. Bolivia is shut away by the 
Andes on one side and by the Brazilian 
jungle on the other. 

Close to ninety per cent of the Bo- 
livians are Indians. Life for them is an 
endless struggle to wrest from a stub- 
born land enough food and fire and 
wool to live by. There are practically 
no crops in Bolivia. All provisions have 
to be imported. As a result prices have 
skyrocketed. : 

A strike for increased wages took 
place in the Catavi tin mines in De- 
cember, 1942. It was crushed by the 
army at the cost of scores of miners’ 
lives. This aroused a great deal of pro- 
test in the United States. The resulting 
publicity brought about minor improve- 
ments in the standards of the workers. 


Tin King Patino 


The uncrowned ruler of the country 
is the legendary Simon I. Patino, the 
“tin king.” He is today, in his late sev- 
enties, reputed to be one of the richest 
men in the world, worth anywhere 
from a half billion to a billion dollars. 
He is the dominant figure in the Inter- 
national Tin Cartel. At present the tin 
king resides in a luxurious suite at the 
Waldorf Astoria in New York. 

Hoping to improve the economic. 
plight of the country, Bolivia has en- 
gaged in a series of border wars. The 
last one, the bloody Chaco War, was 


Photo by Jacobs from Three Lions 


Bolivia, second largest tin producing country in the world, is now major 
source of this vital war material. Indians sort lumps of tin ore by hand. 


waged against Paraguay over the dis- 
puted territory of Chaco Boreal, a strip 
of almost worthless land stretching be- 
tween the Pilcomayo and the Paraguay 
rivers. Bolivia had to give up most of 
the Chaco and this indecisive war cost 
135,000 lives. 

In January, 1942, Bolivia broke off 
diplomatic relations with the Axis and 
in April, 1948, during Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace’s visit to the coun- 
try, the La Paz government declared 
war on Germany, Italy, and Japan. The 
following month General Penaranda 
journeyed to Washington to confer 
with President Roosevelt about strength- 
ening Bolivia's economic ties with the 
United States. It is reported that the 
Bolivian president was advised at the 
time to grant greater political freedom 
to opposition parties and improve the 
condition of the workers. 

Until the educational and living 
standards are raised, Bolivia will in all 
probability remain the “problem child” 
in the family of South American na- 
tions. The revolution last month was 
largely the result of widespread poverty 
and ignorance. The lesson in it for us 
is that our Good Neighbor Policy, to 
be effective, must strive to better the 
social welfare of our neighbors. Mere 
political alliances are insufficient. 

In the meantime, developments in 
Bolivia will bear watching. There is 
still the danger that the new pro-Fas- 
cist regime may try to pull a triple 
play--ship Bolivian tin to Argentina to 
Spain to Hitler. 
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Senator Butler Report Charges 
International “Boondoggling” 


Badge lending, and subsidiz- 
ing in Latin America is creating 
problems and jealousies we may not be 
able to solve in a score of years,” says 
Senator Hugh Butler, Nebraska Repub- 
lican. In fact, he charges, the whole 
Good: Neighbor policy, “backed by six 
thousand million U. S. dollars,” is really 
just a “hemispheric handout which is 
neither good nor neighborly. The peo- 
ple of Latin America are proud. They 
naturally desire to be the architects of 
their own future. We, however, treat 
them like mendicants; seduce them 
with boondoggles; make it plain that, 
whether they like it or not, we aim to 
do them over in our image.” Besides 
being. proud, says Butler, the Latin 
Americans are ungrateful, and they 
think Uncle Sam is a silly Santa Claus. 

These statements give the gist of a 
report made by Senator Butler, on his 
20,000 miles of travel in Central and 
South America. Embodied in a 176- 
page report to the Senate, presented 
November 26, 1948, and in an article 
in the December Reader's Digest, this 
attack upon the Good Neighbor policy 
resounded through both continents like 
a block buster. 

An immediate and indignant re- 
sponse came from Vice President Wal- 
lace, Nelson Rockefeller, Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, and Senator 
McKellar, Chairman of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. The Vice 
President _ expressed to our Latin- 
American Allies in the war his deep 
regret for “the shocking slur which has 
been made against them.” He added 
that the policy of the Good Neighbor is 
the policy of the people. of the United 
States and would continue, and that 
the “fantastic figures” would be refuted 
by the agencies involved? Nelson*Rocke- 
feller cut the figures of six billion dol- 
lars spent down to about $600,000,000. 

The Administration prepared a form- 
idable list of documents to refute this 
widely circulated war-time attack upon 
its policy. Secretary of State Hull, 
Secretary of War Stimson, Secretary of 
Navy Knox, Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse Jones, Lend-Lease Administrator 
Edward R. Stettinius, Warren Lee Pier- 
son, head of thé Export-Import Bank, 
and other leading officials all made 
statements, taking up in detail the 
charges made by Senator Butler and 
tearing them to ribbons. Some of the 
more serious charges and their answers 
are as follows: ~ 


1, Senator Butler claimed that Bra- 
zilian rubber was costing the U. S. 
“about $500 a pound.” Senator McKel- 
lar replied that the overall cost is 82 
cents a pound. - 

2. Senator Butler charged that lav- 
ish loans had been made to several 
countries. One of these was a Mexican 
loan for $100,000,000 to improve the 
railways. The actual loan, McKellar 
said, was $771,000. 

8. According to Butler’s report, the 
U. S. lent. Argentina $50,000,000 for 
oil development. Secretary Hull said 


- flatly no such loan was ever made. 


4. An item of $57,000,000 was for 
aid to Puerto Rico. This should not 
have been included at all, since Puerto 
Rico is a U. S. territory. : 

5. Senator Butler charged that U. S. 
spending on the new Inter-American 
Highway had amounted to $438,000,- 
000. Secretary Hull cut the figure down 
to $70,000,000 and said that the high- 
way was worth every cent of it. 

Finally, Senator Butler included 
in his report figures running back to 
1934, although he professed to cover 
only war-time spending. He did not 
include amounts. which have been 
repaid the Export-Import Bank, al- 
though repayments amount to more 
than half the actual amount of the 
loans made to date. 

Said Senator McKellar, a Democrat 
from Tennessee: “Senator Butler, on 
what he called his conservative esti- 
mate of $6,000,000,000, was just $5,- 
675,815,000 wrong. Just a little 95 per 
cent error—that is all.” Secretary Hull 
denounced Butler’s report as “calculated 
to injure the whole Good Neighbor 
policy.” 

Many opponents of the Administra- 
tion were not happy at the thought that 
this erroneous and biased report might 
reach 9,000,000 readers in both North 
and South America. The Good Neigh- 
bor policy was initiated in the Hoover 
Administration, and no Republican 
leader would seriously consider aban- 
doning it. Most responsible officials con- 
sider that what the United States has 
obtained in war materials, hemispheric 
security, good will, and better future 
commercial and political relations in 
Latin America has been worth what- 
ever amounts have been spent. The day 
after the Butler report was sent to 
Congress, the republic of Colombia bore 
witness to the solidarity of the Amer- 
icas by declaring war on Germany. 


ANTONIO JOSE DE SUCRE 


National Hero of Bolivia 


Y late JOSE DE SUCRE'S life 
might serve as a model of a gal- 
lant soldier, a high-minded patriot, and 
a steadfast friend. Without him, Simon 
Bolivar, the Great Liberator, could not 
have accompished his work. For Sucre 
helped to train and lead the armies 
which won the crucial battle of Junin, 
fought in the Andes against the forces 
of the Spanish Viceroy. In the final vic- 
tory at Ayacucho, Sucre held the su- 
preme command after the Congress of 
Colombia had removed Bolivar. Ever 
loyal to his leader, Sucre reluctantly 
took over the plans they worked out 
together, thus winning the battle which 
set South America free in 1824. 

With independence won, the citizens 
of Upper Peru.(now Bolivia) voted to 
become a separate nation, the Republic 
of Bolivar, with the Liberator as Su- 
preme Dictator. Bolivar declined the 
office and appointed Sucre as first presi- 
dent in 1826. The capital city was given 
Sucre’s name. Unhappy in his position, 
owing to his foreign birth, Sucre re- 
signed in 1828. Retiring to Quito he 
went forth several times to fight again 
beside Bolivar, quelling the revolts 
which tore the new nations apart. While 
returning from one such expedition, in 
1830; Sucre was shot from ambush by a 
royalist fanatic. He was then 35 years 
old, 

Like Bolivar, General Sucré was a 
Venezuelan. He was born in 1795 into 
a family of Spanish ancestry long estab- 
lished in the New World. As a child, 
Sucre chose to be a soldier; at the age 
of 16 he was a. lieutenant, at 27, a gen- 
eral. Sucre stands out among the bril- 
liant group of South American patriots, 
second only to Bolivar and San Martin 
in the work of liberation, and to none 
as a gentleman of the highest integrity. 





Report shows what is happening 
to the 900,000 men already 
discharged from the armed forces; 


outlines future plans to aid them 


| resmagd a million men have already 
been discharged from the armed 
forces of the United States for medical 
and other reasons. Most of these have 
taken jobs in war plants. Despite their 
disabilities or injuries, these men are 
doing good work and are helping relieve 
the present manpower shortage. 

“This change from the firing line to 
the production line gives the service- 
men the opportunity to continue to 
serve their country,” says the Office of 
War Information in a report on plans to 
aid discharged veterans. 

The OWI cited the case of a sailor 
who was injured aboard the cruiser San 
Francisco. “What have you got in the 
way of an honest-to-goodness war: job 
for a tin-eared sailor?” he asked at the 
Veterans Employment Service office. 
“Tm reporting for a war job and nothing 
else.” The sailor was placed immediately 
as a welder for a a firm doing Navy re- 
pair work. 


War Plants Want Vets 


War plants are especially eager to 
employ battle-injured veterans. These 
men have more than a speaking ac- 
quaintance with war and know how im- 
portant it is to turn out the ships, planes, 
tanks and guns needed to win. 

Discharges from the armed forces 
are occurring at the rate of about 100,- 
000 a month. Up to November, 1943, 
more than 800,000 veterans of this war 
had been discharged by the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps. Medical rea- 
sons accounted for most of the dis- 
charges. Of other reasons being over 
military age was the most important. 

Eighty per cent of the men discharged 
each month are ready to take jobs im- 
mediately, and most of them are going 
into war plants. Only a few, 2,800 out 
of 800,000, hate applied for vocational 
training at the expense of the Govern- 


ment. But the Veterans Administration 
believes that many of those now accept- 
ing employment in industry will request 
job training if and when their present 
employment ends, In addition, about 
26,000 men have asked for continued 
treatment in Government hospitals. 


“To Bind Up the Nation’s Wounds” 


Our system of caring for war vet- 
erans was based largely on experience 
gained by the Veterans Administration 
in World War I. Today, officials say this 
system “has not an equal in any coun- 
try in the world.” Meanwhile, Congress 
is working on veterans’ legislation which 
will increase present aid. President 
Roosevelt has recommended to Con- 
gress that it provide educational op- 
portunities, mustering-out pay, and 
other benefits for veterans. (See chart.) 

At present the following opportuni- 
ties are open to. your brother, cousin 
or friend who is discharged from the 
armed forces. 

1. His old job if he wants it. Under 
the terms of the Selective Service Act 
of 1940, every honorably discharged 


veteran is entitled to his old job if he 


wants it, provided that: he is still quali- 
fied to fill the job; he applies within 40 
days of his discharge, and the employer 
is able to re-employ him. 

2. Special consideration for a Fed- 
eral Government job. A veteran who 
formerly worked for the Government has 
the right to get his job back just as in 
the case of private employment. All vet- 
erans also receive a preference rating 
if they seek Government employment 
through Civil Service examinations. 


Civil Service Preference 


Veterans get at last a five-point pref- 
erence added to their Civil Service ex- 


The Philadelphia Inquiie: 


Uncle Sam. Welcomes the Returning 
Servicemen 


aminations, and. this is raised to ten in 
certain instances, particularly for veter- 
ans with battle injuries, for widows of 
veterans, or for wives of veterans whose 
injuries keep them from filling former 
jobs. For example, if a battle-injured 
veteran makes a grade of 60 in a civil- 
service examination for a particular job, 
his 10-point preference enables him to 
attain the minimum grade of 70 re- 
quired to be eligible for a civil-service 
appointment. Then he is placed ahead of 
all others on the appointment list, no 
maiter how high the grades of the other 
eligibles may be. 

3. Assistance in obtaining a new job. 
Twenty-five percent of discharged vet- 
erans have refused to go back to their 
old jobs. Thousands of these men have 
taken new, better-paying jobs in war 
plants. In order to assist the veterans, 
the United States Employment Service 
has established six demonstration cen- 
ters (in New Haven, Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis, Fort Worth, St. Louis, and 
Los Angeles). 

“These centers,” declared War Man- 
power Commissioner Paul V. MeNutt, 
“are laboratories to try out details of 
the WMC program for increasing aid to 
discharged servicemen. . This pro- 
gram gives a veteran a single office to 
which he can turn to obtain the 
answers which will fit him effectively 
and prosperously into civilian life once 
more. The nation owes him a debt and 
it needs him* in peace as it did in 
war... . 

4. Vocational rehabilitation or train- 
ing. For all veterans whose battle in- 
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juries prevent or interfere with their 
ability to get or hold jobs, the Veterans 


‘Administration or State Boards of Voca- 


tional Education provide vocational 
training. The training given by the Vet- 
erans Administration may continue for 
four years. During that time the Gov- 
ernment pays all fees and tuition as well 
as giving the veteran a disability pen- 
sion of $80 a month if single or $90 
if married, with additional amounts for 
dependents. 

5. Free hospitalization and medical 
treatment in a Veterans Administration 
hospital. This care continues as long 
and as often as he needs it for. service- 
connected injuries, and for non-service 
disabilities if the hospital is able to pro- 
vide the care. 

6. Pension for life or as long as his 
disability continues, provided his disabil- 
ity is determined to be at least a 10-per 
cent disability. The amount of the pen- 
sion ranges from $10 a month to $250, 
with the average $40. For example, a 
veteran who has lost both hands or both‘ 
feet, or is so helpless as to need regular 
aid, receives $150 a month, while a vet- 
eran who is blind in both eyes and has 
lost both hands and both feet receives 
$250 a month. 

A special program also is being car- 
ried out among veterans by the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, in co- 
operation with the Government. “As 
soon. as we receive the name and hospi- 
tal location of a blinded veteran,” the 
Foundation, reported, “we immediately 
send him a Braille watch inscribed with 
his name, a watch on which the nouv- 
merals he can no longer see have been 
— by metal dots which he can 
eel. . 

“Learning to tell time on_ these 
watches is almost the first step in the 
readjustment of these boys to their new 
life. We feel this is extremely important 
because time weighs heavily on them. 
Some of the men report they consult 
their watches a hundred times a day and 
write us that ‘it’s sure good to be able 
to tell the time without having to ask.’” 


The President's Plans 


In a message to Congress last No- 
vember, President Roosevelt urged the 
passage of new laws to aid the 30,000,. 
000 servicemen and war workers who 
will be hunting employment when the 
war ends. He pointed out that Congress 
already had provided a generous pro- 
gram of benefits for servicemen and for 
the widows and dependents of those 
killed in action or disabled. But he said 
the following further steps seem desir- 
able. now: 

1. Help servicemer and women over 
the difficult period of change from mil- 
itary to peacetime jobs by providing 
mustering-out pay on a monthly install- 
ment basis. The Senate has passed a bill 

~ 


to provide from $200 to $500 for each 
serviceman who is honorably discharged. 
The House is considering a bill to pro- 
vide a maximum of $300 in mustering- 
out pay for each man who has served 
six months or longer since Pearl Harbor. 
The second session of Congress, which 
met January 10, is expected to speed 
the passage of mustering-out pay. 

2. Provide unemployment insurance 
for veterans. Most states have tried to 
make unemployment benefits available 
to servicemen by passing laws giving 
such men the same rights as they had 
before they entered the service. But this 
is not enough bécause many service- 
men were not eligible before- they en- 
tered the armed forces. So the President 
wants Congress to give veterans the same 
unemployment benefits as those who 
worked in private industry during the 
war. The veteran would get benefit 
payments from the’Federal Government 
if he were unable to obtain a job with- 
in a reasonable time after leaving the 
service. 

8. Pass Federal laws protecting serv- 
icemen’s rights under the Federal old- 
age and survivors’ insurance law. At 
present the amount -of old-age retire- 
ment benefits paid depends on the total 
number of years a person has been 
covered by the law. This means that a 
serviceman’s benefit payments would be 
smaller than a civilian worker's because 
the serviceman gets no credit for the 
time served in the armed forces. The 
President would change this by provid- 
ing that all time served in the armed 
forces be counted in figuring up the 
serviceman’s old-age retirement benefits. 

In his November message the Presi- 
dent reminded Congress that he already 
had requested the passage of legisla- 
tion to provide educational and training 
opportunities for servicemen’ Acting 
upon this suggestion, Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas of Utah introduced a bill to 
provide a year’s free college training fo: 
those soldiers who desire it. 

In addition to free tuition, the Thomas 
bill would give an allowance of $75 a 
month if the person were married, with 
another $10 a month for each child, and 
servicemen who showed ability would 
be permitted to continue their education 
for three years. A similar plan is now in 
effect in Canada. 


Thomas Bill Debated 


At the annual convention of the 
American Voeational Association last 
December, 2,000 teachers, adminiStra- 
tors and school experts carefully oon- 
sidered the Thomas bill. The educators 
declared they were not against the gen- 
eral principle of providing free school- 
ing for veterans, but they were opposed 
to the wording of the Thomas bill. They 
expressed the fear that the bill would 
give the President the power to set up 
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a new Federal agency or use a non-edu- 
cational agency to administer this pro- 
gram. 

The Association said it favored the 
administration of educational programs 
for veterans through the present Fed- 
eral, State and local school agencies. It 
argued that it was against greater Fed- 
eral control over education, and favored 
a policy which put more responsibility 
in the hands of the local high school, 
college or university. 

As a sample of what the present Fed- 
eral, State and local agencies can do, 
speakers at the Association convention 
outlined a country-wide program to help 
returning veterans and civilian war 
workers. This program already has 
started experimentally in seven states. 
It is conducted with the approval and— 
help of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, in cooperation with the various 
state education departments. The 
service will seek to offer guidance, re- 
training and re-employment opportuni- 
ties to the 10,000,000 men to be mus- 
tered out of the armed services and the 
20,000,000 war workers who are ex- 
pected to need help and advice in try- 
ing to get a peacetime job. If this plan 
is successful, the educators hope it will 
serve to guide programs in other states. 


A PROGRAM FOR SERVICEMEN 
AFTER DEMOBILIZATION 


Eel 


1. Enough mustering-cut pay to last 
until the serviceman finds a job. 








2. Unemployment insurance in -ase 
no job is found after a hard search. 








3. A chance for more education and 
trade training at government cost. 


4. Allowance of credit on terms of 
social security for time of service. 








ea 











5. Improved provisions for medical 
care for the disabled. 


6. Sufficient pensions for the totally 
disabled. 


Chart by Pictograph Corp. from ‘‘When 1 Get Our 
Will I Find a Job?’’ by Maxwell 8. Stewart (Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc.). 








AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


8. Religion in America 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


MERICANS take their religious in- 
stitutions for granted, yet these 
have long excited the keenest interest 
and curiosity among foreign observers. 
Over a century ago de Tocqueville, in 
his famous book on Democracy in 
America, wrote that “upon my arrival 
in the United States, the religious as- 
pect of the country was the first thing 
that struck my attention ” The observa- 
tion has been echoed by many others. 
What is remarkable about American 
religion? The first thing we may note 
is that in the United States there is — 
and always has been — a complete sepa- 
ration of church and state. This is by 
no means common; it is, indeed, most 
unusual. Even in other democratic and 
liberal countries such as Britain and 
Sweden and France there are “state” 
churches. In most of the American col- 
onies there were “established” churches 
the Episcopal in the South, the Con- 
gregational in New England. The Rev- 
olution swept away the Episcopal es- 
tablishments and, early in the 19th 
ventary, rising liberalism did away with 
state support to any church in New 
England as well. The first Amendment 
to the Constitution — the very first of 
our Bill of Rights— provided clearly 
that “Congress shall have no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion.” 
In the United States,-in short, the 
church stands on its own feet, without 
aid from the state other than such ‘tax 
exemption as schools and philanthropic 
institutions generally enjoy. 


A Time-Honored Principle 


Inextricably connected with the sepa- 
ration of church and state is the prin- 
ciple of complete religious freedom. 
Here, too, the new American states of 
1776 departed from accepted practice. 
There was very little real religious free- 
dom, or even toleration, in the Europe of 
the 18th century. But state after state, 
as it separated from the mother country, 
wrote into its constitution a provision 
for religious freedom and the provision 
was incorporated into the Bill of Rights 
of the Federal Constitution as well. For 
a century and a half it has been con- 
sistently maintained and honored. Not 
only this, but the attitude of mind, the 
habit of thought, which the principle 
represents, is thoroughly ingrained in 


the mass of the American people. [here 
have been occasional outbursts of anti- 
Catholicism in the United States; ‘there 
has been, from time to time, persecu- 
tion of smaller sects like the Mormon; 
but these intolerant attitudes are the 
exception rather than the rule, and 
they represent lunatic-fringe groups 
rather than the rank and file of the 
American people. It is correct to say 
that the average American takes com- 
pletely for granted the right of every 
other American to worship as he 
pleases — or not to worship. 

What is the explanation of these two 
basic institutions? The first is easy 
enough to explain. Many of those who 
first came to the American colonies were 
dissenters and, during the colonial era, 
dissent continued to grow more rapidly 
than did conformity. We all remember 
the Pilgrims and the Puritans; we must 
not forget the French Huguenots who 
fled from religious . persecution in 
France, the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, 
the Quakers, the Mennonites and Mo- 
ravians who found refuge in Penn’s 
colony, the Catholics whe found tol- 
eration in Maryland, And we must re- 
member, too, that the notion of an 
established church was intimately tied 
up with the notion of English’ rule. 
When the colonies threw off that rule 
they threw off at the same time, the 
established church — and the idea that 
there should be any establishment at 
all. 

“Why do we have religious toleration 
and freedom? In part, this, too, was an 
inherited principle — a doctrine drawn 
from English history. But only in part. 
The real explanation is to be found 
not so much in theory as in practice. 
The fact was that toleration was im- 
posed upon America by the force of 
circumstances. America was, from the 
beginning, a melting pot not only of 
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people but of faiths. By the time of the 
Revolution a typica! state such as Vir- 
ginia included large numbers of Epis- 
copalians, Baptists, Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, smaller groups of Lutherans 
and Quakers and minor sects. The same 
thing could be found in most of the new 
states. Mutual toleration, mutual re- 
spect, was the only solution to this 
sftuation. 

For America was— and always has 
been — the land of denominationalism. 
Here the fragmentation of the church 
has gone on more rapidly than elsewhere 
in the Western world. That this extraor- 
dinary growth of sects has been con. 
nected with democracy and with the 
frontier. experience of the American 
people seems clear. The principle of 
democracy — that men can take author- 
ity into their own hands; the principle 
of equality — that men can make their 
own decisions on matters of faith as 
on matters of government; the experi- 
ence of the frontier, emphasizing indi- 
vidualism and independence — all these 
contributed to the growth of separate 
churches. And so, too, did that other 
familiar phenomenon — mass immigra- 
tion. For in the matter of religion, as 
in so many other things, the United 
States must be compared not to any 
other country but to a whole continent 
— to Europe rather than to Britain or 
France or Italy. The immigrants com- 
ing from many lands brought with them 
their churches and religious practices 


and, in the free atmosphere of Amer- 


ica, these took root and flourished. 

We can see that in many respects 
American religious institutions . differ 
from those of the Old World. We can 
see, too, that the differences are to be 
traced to American experience and en- 
vironment. Thus religion — essentially a 
universal institution — has been to some 
degree Americanized. - 
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WE CHALLENGE YOU 


CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. FEDERAL UNION. “ 

Underscore the correct phrase: 

1. Successful federal unions have 
been set up by: (a) Arabs and Jews 
in Palestine; (b) British and Boers in 
South Africa; (c) Russian people under 
the ezars. 

2. Mr. Streit urges that a federal 
union should be organized now by the 


United States and: (a) Great Britain; 
(b) British Empire; (c) British Com-- 


monwealth of Nations. 

8. The Federal Union Plan provides 
for a legislative body of representatives: 
(a) elected by the people of member 
nations; (b) appointed by the heads of 
member nations; (c) chosen by lot 
from among government officials of 
member nations. 

4. Federal Unionists claim that 
America has a high sfandard of living 
largely because: (a) there is free trade 
among the states; (b) natural resources 
have made us self-sufficient; (c) federal 
union has kept us out of foreign wars. 

5. The Federal Union Plan proposes 
to: (a) pool colonies of member nations 
under international control; (b) keep 
the present colonial set-up; (c) make 
all colonies independent. 


il. “JOHNNY COMES MARCHING 
HOME... .” 
Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 


1. Veterans whose scores on Civil 
Service examinations plus their 5 to 
10 point preference reach the mini- 
mum passing grade of 70 are placed 
at the top of the appointment list. 

2. The average disability pension for 
veterans is $100 a month. 

3. President Roosevelt urges the pay- 
ment of mustering-out pay in a lump 
sum when a man is discharged from 
the armed forces. 

4, Canada provides a period of col- 
lege training at government expense 
for men honorably discharged from the 
army. 

5. Most of the men discharged from 
our army now have jobs in war plants. 


ill. BOLIVIAN REVOLT 

Fill in blank spaces with the correct 
word or words. 

1. Bolivia 4s the 
country in South America. 

2. It is a mountainous, landlocked 
country surrounded by Peru, Chile, and 
Paraguay, and 

8. Bolivia supplies almost all the 

used by the Allies. 


largest 








4. From 1932 to 1935, Bolivia 
fought a border war against _____-_. 

5. Statistics show that the cost of 
living in Bolivia has risen ——___ 
hundred per cent in the last seven 
years. 

6. The revolutionary government 
which seized control of Bolivia on De- 
cember 20 has been aa by only 


one state, 


1V. PAN AMERICANA: BUTLER 
CHARGES BOONDOGGLING 


Mark true statements T, false state- 
ments F. 


1. Senator Butler charges that U. S. 
Good Neighbor Policy is harmful to 
South American countries and to inter- 
American relations. 

2. Nelson Rockefeller is a strong 
supporter of Senator Butler’s statements. 

8. Secretary Hull believes that the 
U. S. contribution to the expense of 
building the Inter-American Highway 
was money well spent. 

4. The Good Neighbor Policy was 
initiated by the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. 

5. Colombia has entered the war on 
Allies’ side. 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 


junta (fin ta). A group of men banded 
together and working for a common pur- 
pose, usually political and often revolu- 
tionary 

Eocene (bd6n ddggle). A jeering 
slang expression meaning work or benefits 
which are unearned or worth a? than they 


appear to be. 
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WAR ABROAD 


Toward Invasion. Heralding 1944 as 
“The Year of Invasion,” world-wide United 
Nations commands were set up. ( Asterisks 
indicate British officers; otherwise mer. are 
Americans.) Eisenhower, Allied com- 
mander in chief; Ramsay*, sea chief; 
Leigh-Mallory®, air chief; D’Albiac*, Brit- 
ish tactical airforce; Brereton, U. S. tac- 
tical airforce; Spaatz, U. S. strategic air- 
force and combined operations liaison 
chief; Harris*, British strategic airforce; 
Doolittle, U. S. 8th airforce; Montgomery®, 
British land forces. Mediterranean: Wil- 
son®*, Allied commander in chief; Eaker, 
air chief; Twinning*, British 15th airforce; 
Devers, American land forces; Alexander*, 
Allied forces in Italy. Middle East: Paget®, 
commander in chief. Southeast Asia: 
Stratemeyer, deputy to Mountbatten; 
Peirse*, Allied air chief. 

British commandos raided Sark Island in 
Channel. Three thousand planes smashed 
German “rocket gun” coast in Pas de 
Calais; bombers - devastated Berlin, hit 
heavy industry cities. U. S. industry will 
concentrate in 1944 on ships, planes, heavy 
machinery and signal equipment. 

Russia. Vatutin’s army cleared mine- 
fields, and Red infantry broke through 
German defense lines on a 185-mile front 
to recapture Korosten, and drive almost to 
the old Polish border. South of Kiev Ger- 
mans converted Ukraine farmhouses into 
pillboxes, but Malinovsky’s troops broke 
through to recapture site of Dnieper dam. 

Balkans. Gérmans reported rushing four 
divisions to Bulgaria, possibly to seize 
Dardanelles from Turkey. Yugoslav Par- 
tisans lost vital Korcula island but pressed 
toward Sarajevo: and -advanced into Italy 
to rout Germans near Gorizia. 

Italy. Canadians won rubble-strewn Or- 
tona on way to Pescara port. Yanks and 
knife-wielding Moroccans inched up rocky - 
slopes to capture San Pietro and Mignano, 
mountain town entrances to Liri River Val- 
ley. Germans attacked British at Ponte- 
fiume on Appian Way. 

Spain. Franco ordered conditional re- 
lease of thousands of political prisoners. 

France. National Committee ousted two 
anti-Allied admirals; they imprisoned for- 
mer Premier Flandin, former interior min- 
ister Peyrouton and former West African 
governor Boisson as traitors; and planned 
with Consultative Assembly for a 6-month 
provisional “invasion” government of 
France. : ; + 

Asia. Americans won Cape Gloucester 
and Arawe airstrips, New Britain, and 
Buin-Faiso airfields, Bougainville. Japanese 
retreated from rice bowl region, China. 


WAR AT HOME 


Labor. Army took over railroads, making 
colonels of eight railroad presidents. En- 
gineers and trainmen unions cancelled . 
strike threat and accepted Roosevelt arbi- 
tration that granted them 9c-an-hour wage 
increase and a week’s vacation with pay. 
Switchmen, firemen and conductors “post- 
poned” a strike. The WLB reversed a for- 
mer decision, and granted steel workers 
retroactive pay. 








ere in structure to the proposed 
Federation of Europe, but world- 
wide in its eventual scope, is the plan 
for Federal Union proposed by Clar- 
ence Streit, former New York Times 
correspondent at the League of Nations 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

This plan was first outlined in Mr. 
Streit’s famous book, Union Now, and 
since 1939 Federal Union, Inc., has 
worked _ to win public support for it in 
the United States and other countries. 
It probably has more adherents than 
any other specific plan. Mr. Streit first 
proposed the immediate federation of 
15 democracies: United States, United 
Kingdom (England, Scotland, and 
Wales), Eire, Switzerland, France, Fin- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Union of South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada. 


The Anglo-American Nucleus 


When several of these democracies 
were conquered by Germany, Mr. 
Streit proposed in 1941 that the United 
States and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations (United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Union of South 


Africa, and Eire) organize a Feder 
Union. This Union would include the 
captive democracies of Europe as soon 
as they were freed from Hitler's “new 
order.” It would also leave the door 
open for other nations to join as they 
developed or restored democratic rights 
to their peoples. 

Mr. Streit believes that Federal 
Union solves the problems presented 
by the failures of the League of Na- 
tions, which he studied closely for 10 
years. He reasoned that the League, or 
any system of pacts or alliances, could 
not work so long as sovereign nations 
were free to pursue their own foreign 
policies independent of their neighbors. 
He concluded that if the different na- 
tions were united in a Federal Union 
the benefits to all would be as great as 
the benefits which came to the United 
States of America after they adopted 
the Constitution and formed a Federal 
Union in 1787. 

The author of Union Now argues 
that conditions in the world under the 
League of Nations of 1919 were: simi- 
lar to conditions among the 13-Ameri- 
can states under the Articles of Confed- 
eration. The Articles did not unite the 


Powers of World Federal Union and States of the Union 


Personal rights of citizens | 
of the Union cannot be taken away 
either by the Union or the states. They. in- 
clude: Freedom of speech, press, religion, assembly; 
freedom from search and seizure and from forced labor; right 
of speedy trial by jury; right to own property. 


POWERS OF THE UNION 


To regulate commerce 

To conduct foreign affairs 

To coin and issue money 

To admit new states and 
govern territories 

To regulate immigration 
from non-member states 

To own or control interstate 
postal and communicao- 
tion services. 

To grant patents and 
copyrights. 
maintain land, sea and 
air forces. 
make war and peace, 
put down rebellions. 


To tax 


POWERS 
EXERCISED 
BY BOTH 


To borrow 

To charter banks 

To establish courts 

To aid agriculture 
and industry 


POWERS OF THE STATE 


To maintain militia and 
police force, but may go 
to war ontly if invaded. 

To protect health of people, 
provide for general 
welfare 

Each state can grant its peo- 
ple greater rights than 
those. listed in the Union 
Constitution. 

Rights not expressly given to 
the Union or forbidden to 
the states are reserved 
to the states, or to the 
people 


No state of the Union has the right to: 
Reduce or destroy the rights of any citizen of the Union; 
Interfere with interstate commerce or communications. 
Enter any pdct with another state or foreign 
power without the consent of the Union. 


POSTWAR WORLD: UNIT 15 


One of a series of 32 units 


on Postwar Problems and 


Planning published weekly 
throughout the school year. 


states into a nation. They merely estab- 
lished a “league of friendship” between 
the states. Each state remained ll- 
powerful and Congress had no real au- 

~ thority. Many public men looked with 
contempt o: the weak.Congress and 
considered it a greater honor to serve 
in their state legislatures. 

Congress had no power to control 
commerce between the states or with 
foreign nations. New York levied taxes 
(tariffs) on goods from New Jersey. 
Connecticut taxed products from Mas- 
sachusetts, and Rhode Island and New 
York both taxed Connecticut’s goods. 
Congress could not control goods com- 
ing into the country because the states 
would not give their unanimous con- 
sent to such action. (The necessity for 
unanimous consent also prevented the 
League of Nations from acting.) 


We Learned Our Lesson 


Congress had-no"power to levy taxes. 
It had to ask the states for money to 
pay its debts. They seldom gave any 
attention to these requests. Both the 
states and Congress flooded the coun- 
try with paper money. This money was 
not backed by gold or silver, so it fell 
rapidly in value and prices skyrocketed. 

States quarreled bitterly over the con- 
trol of rivers, and territorial disputes 
led to bloodshed and threat of war 
among New York, New Hampshire and 
Vermont, and between Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania. There was grave danger 
that the’ states would remain 13 quar- 
reling nations, each with its own laws, 
currency, and army. 

Fortunately, something drastic was 
done to bring order out of chaos, The 
18 “nations” scrapped their shaky con- 
federation and formed “a more perfect 
union” under the United States Consti- 
tution. Many changes have taken place 
since then. The Union has grown from 
a collection of 13 states with a popula- 
tion of only 3,000,000 to a powerful 
nation of 48 states containing more than 
130,000,000 people. Almost all the 
governments in the world have been 
drastically revised since 1787. But the 
Federal Union of the United States of 
America stands firm, and its pattern 
has been successfully adopted by other 
countries. 

In 1867 the Dominion of Canada 
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turned to the federal plan to unite its 
provinces under a central government. 
In 1874 the ancient German, French, 
and Italian cantdns,of Switzerland de- 
veloped from a league into a federal 
union. Australia adopted the federal 
system in 1900. When the Boer War 
ended, the British and Boers were able 
to cooperate successfully by forming a 
variation of federal ‘union, fhe Union 
of South Africa. The Soviet Union has 
used the federal principle to govern 
some 150 races and nationalities in that 
vast country, Argentina, Brazil and 
Mexico also have a federal system. 

The success of the Federal Union 
principle in the United States and other 
nations has convinced Clarence Streit 
that it can unite the democracies of 
the world, and eventually all nations, 
into a world organization to insure 
peace and prosperity. The first step 
toward this larger international organi- 
zation under present conditions« would 
be the formation of a BritishsAmerican 
Federal Union. 

The Union would have an executive 
Board, a High Court, and a Congress 
or Parliament made up of a Senate and 
House of Deputies. Representation in 
the lower house would be on a popu- 
lation basis, giving the United States 
more members than the British Com- 
monwealth. The people, not the gov- 
ernment, would elect their representa- 
tives, just as we elect Congressmen. 

The Union Government would have 


much the same limited but important. 


powers as the United States Govern- 
ment has today. (See chart of powers.) 
In other respects the Union would leave 
present governments as they are. It 
would guarantee the right of each mem- 
ber nation (just as our American Union 
guarantees the right of each member 
state) to govern independently all its 
home affairs, including education, 
courts, taxation, and election of officials. 
Each would, however, have to obey a 
Union Bill of Rights, granting freedom 
of speech, of worship, of the press, and 
other essential civil liberties. 

Federal Unionists point out that the 
high American standard of living has 
developed largely because our farms 
and factories have operated: in the 
world’s largest free-trade area (the 48 
states cannot levy tariffs on products 
crossing each other's borders). A Brit- 
ish-American Union, and later a Union 
of .all democracies, would extend that 
free-trade area around the world, to the 
benefit of all nations in the Union. All 
colonies of the member nations would 
be pooled, and would be administered 
by the Union, instead of by any one 
nation, Any nation joining the Union 
would have equal rights and privileges 


of aecess to the colonies and raw ma- 


terials of the Union, and the old quar- 
rel between “have” and “have not” na- 


~ 


EXECUTIVE POWER 


THE BOARD 


Composed of five citizens—three elected 
directly by citizens of the Union, one by 
House, and one by Senate. One shall be 
elected each year for five-year term: 
Each member of the Board shall be Presi- 


- dent of it one year. 


JUDICIAL POWER 
High Court 
ee ee ee ce oF ne Booed. the 


number of judges 


ll not be less than 11. 


LEGISLATIVE POWER 


var oe a 


HOUSE OF DEPUTIES 
shall be elected directly 
e citizens every three years. 
shall be entitled to one 


every 1,000,000 inhab- 
each state shell have at 


SENATE 


Senators shall be elected directly 
by the citizens of each state every 
eight years. 

There shall be two Senators from 
each State of less than 25,000,000 
population, and two more for each 
additional 25,000,000 


Governmental Machinery of World Federal Union 


tions would be settled“once and for all. 

“Like-our own American Union,” say 
its advocates, “this Union would estab- 
lish a new era of prosperity and oppor- 
tunity through the lifting of trade bar- 
riers; membership would be so advan- 
tageous that eventually all nations 
would wish to join, and a democratic 
world government and peaceful world 
ordef would grow out of the original 
nucleus... .” 


The Case Against the Union 


The following are some of the criti- 
cisms made of the Federal Union pro- 
posal: 

It is a mistake-to exclude certain na- 
tions from the Federal Union. Those ex- 


‘cluded at the start, even though told 


they would be admitted later, would 
resent beihg classed as “inferior” na- 
tions. i ‘ 

A British-American Union would 
arouse fears, particularly among Latin 
American nations, of world domination 
by this organization. Many nations 
would consider British-American domi- 
nation of the world as little better than 
Nazi domination. 

If the British-American Union later 
expanded into a Federal Union of de- 
mocracies, other nations outside the 
Union might feel impelled to form a 
federation against it. The stage then 
would be set for a third world war be- 
tween the Union and the federation of 
outsiders. - 

If the United States joined this Fed- 
eral Union each American citizen would 


then have just as much responsibility 
for defending the safety of an English- 
man in London, or an Australian in 
Melbourne as that of an American in 
Los ‘Angeles. Many Americans would 
not readily accept this widening of their 
responsibility. 

Conditions in the world today are 
not similar to those in the 13 states in 
1787. The people in the 13 states spoke 
the same language, were of the same 
race, and had the same traditions of 
democracy. This is not true of many 
of the nations which are expected to be 
members of the Federal Union. 

It took a bitter four-year war (1861- 
65) to hold our Federal Union together. 
If the future Federal Union of the 
world tried to curtail the national rights 
of any member nation there might be 
a world-wide “civil war.” 

If the major powers of the world-are 
willing in the future to cooperate in 
maintaining peace there will be no need 
for a Federal Union. If the major pow- 
ers will not work together, then Federal 
Union will fail just as the League did. 

Mr. Streit insists, however, that 
“Some day a World United States will 
be created. It will be the work of men, 
just as was the United States of Amer- 
ica. We are not so feeble that we our- 
selves cannot do what our fathers have 
already done, and what we expect our 
childrer™to do. We have nothing to lose 
and everything to gain, even militarily, 


' from asking competent men to begin 


at least exploring what can be done 
now to assure world peace. .. .” 
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GARRISON OBTAINED FUNDS FOR HIS NEWSPAPER BY 
DELIVERING ABOLITIONIST LECTURES AGAINST SLAVERY IN BOSTON. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON (1805-1879) 


", »» | will be heard!” 


O MAN worked harder to end slavery in the United 
States than William Lloyd Garrison. Leaders who 
wished to avoid war with the South deplored Garri- 
son’s outspoken attacks on Southern slaveholders. But 
even his critics had to admit that Garrison had courage. 


Forced to begin earning his living when he was 
nine years old, Garrison tried shoemaking and cabi- 
netmaking and later worked in a printing office in his 
native town of Newburyport, Massachusetts. 


In 1831 Garrison published a personal declaration 
of war on slavery in the first issue of his newspaper, 
the Liberator. His life was threatened scores of times 
and once he narrowly escaped being hanged by a 
mob. But slavery was finally abolished, and years later 


THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 
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B WE LIBERATOR 
AROUSED SO MUCH OPPOSITION THAT IN 1835 GARRISON 
WAS DRAGGED THROUGH THE STREETS OF BOSTON BY A MOB! 


his friends presented Garrison with $30,000 in recog- § 


nition of his services to the cause of liberty. 


9 ALTHOUGH HE OPPOSED 


OF ENEMIES AND THE ADVICE OF FRIENDS COULD 
NOT $70P GARRISON'S CAMPAIGN AGAINST SLAVERY. 


- 





C/SON'S WE 


VED HIM 
OF TWO TRUCKMEN, 
ANDO BUFF COOLEY. 





MAYOR IN 
17H THE 


& (NW 1863, GARRISON PUBLISHED LiNcoLN’s 

EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION ANO TWO YEARS LATER 
THE LIBERATOR ANNOUNCED THE ADOPTION OF THE (37H 

AMENOMENT FORBIDDING SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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MISS LIBERTY 


By Norman Rosten 


Ma Sure is a lot ot fog over 
the harbor this morning. 
Joe: Pretty, all those fog-horns... . 


they don’t scare the life out of you like’ 


them new automobiles. 

Mike: I'd hate to be the Statue: of 
Liberty, standin’ out in the rain all 
night. But there she is, still standin’. 
(Suddenly) Hey — did you notice... 
when we went by... 

Jor: Went by what? 

Mike: The Statue . . . her arm, you 
know, holding up the torch . . 

Jor: What about her arm? 

Mixe: Well . . .it’s suposed to be up, 
isn’t it? 

Joe: I never seen it no other way 
that I can remember 

Mike: Joe, maybe it was the fog, but 
when we just passed by I coulda swore 
her arm was down! 

(Orchestra up slightly and down to 
mood airplane . . . plane in orchestra 
establishing to hold for B. G.) 

Butt: Made pretty good time, Bob. 

Bos: Three hours from Cleveland 
isn't exactly crawling. 

But: I like to sail into New York 
from this end, over the Battery. Looks 
like a big pin-cushion from here. 

Bos: There’s my girl friend waitin’ 
up for me. See her waving? 

Bri: Hey, now —! 

Bos (Chuckles): Statue of Liberty's 
the girl I mean. Think I'll zoom over 
and wiggle my wings at her. Here goes! 
(Low zoom of plane in orchestra and 
level out for:) Say, did you see what 
I think I saw? I could’ve sworn she 
wiggled right tack at mel 

But: All right, pal — you better let 
me take her in from here! 

(Orchestra up slightly and into har- 
bor effect for ferry-boat) 

Jonss: Skyline looks pretty, don’t you 
think, Mr. Smith? 

SmitH (Grumpy): Comin’ in from 
Staten Island on the Staten Island Ferry, 
nothing looks pretty to me. 

Jones: Umm — well, it is kind of a 
suburb, you know. 

Smita: Humph! Mark my word, 
someday they're going to tow that 
suburb out past Sandy Hook and just 
leave her there. And I won't be sorry. 
Might give us a little change in scenery. 
All I see every morning is the Statue of 
Liberty and the same old skyline, and 
— (Take) Say, Mr. Jones, we didn’t 


Out in New York Harbor, 
people suddenly noticed 
‘ that the Statue of Liberty 
was missing! Where on 
earth could she be? 


pass the Statue of Liberty yet, did we? 

Jones: Why, I don’t recall; you sort 
of get so used to it you don’ t notice . 

Situ: But we're comin’ in now, and 
I don’t remember passin’ it. . Look 
over there! 

Jones: I . . . don’t see nothin’. 

Smaru: It ain’t there . . . (Orchestra 
strings tremolo)The Statue of Liberty 

. it used to hang out right there off 
Governors Island . . . Something's hap- 
pened! Hey, Captain! You up there! 
Call the police! The Statue of Liberty 
isn’t where it used to be anymore! (Or- 
chestra up and fade out yonder) 

Mayor: Well! Now isn’t that a pretty 
thing to get into the papers! And right 
under your very nose! Commissioner, as 
Mayor of the City of New York, I want 
the Statue of Liberty brought back 
dead or alive! _ 

CoMMISSIONER: Maybe she was 
a up for the aluminum collection 

. That is . 

“Mayor: Check up on it! Dredge the 
harbor! Put an ad in the New York 
Times! Make a noise suitable to the oc- 


‘ casion! Let’s have a little sound and 


fury! 
ComMiISSIONER: Yes, sir. 
Mayor: . . . and, secretary ... 
SEcRETARY: Yes, your honor. 

, Mayor: I’m going‘to do some investi- 
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Goes to Town 


gating on my own. Call up the Fire De- 
partment and tell them to send over a 
fire engine right away! 

(Orchestra in quickly to take away 
with appropriate effect . . . simulate 
radio calls under) 

Voice (Filter): Calling all harbor 
police boats . . . keep a sharp watch 
on all harbor traffic . . . check up on 
garbage scows . . . the Mayor’s sore, 
so try and spot that Statue . . . because 
if he finds it himself he'll be muggin’ 
all over the evening papers again... . 
that’s all . . . (Orchestra up and into 
street effects . . . music of street scene) 

TaxmpRIvER: Taxi. . . taxi, lady, right 
this way. Let me help you in. There. 
(Effect of door closing) Where to, 
lady? 

Liperty: Well, 1 . . . I don’t know. 
Can you ,. . just ride, please? 

TAXIDRIVER: Sure thing, lady. (Sound 
effect car getaway) (Orchestra softly 
out) (Soft purring of car under) There’s 
the button, m’am, if you like the radio. 

Rapio (Filter): . . . and to this hour 
there has been no trace of the missing 
Statue of Liberty. We return you now 
to — 

TAXIDRIVER (Shutting it off): Nuts! 

. Pardon me for my unrequested in- 
trusion, m’am, but ain’t it a shame about 
that Statue? 

Liwerty: Yes, I suppose it is. . . 

TAXIDRIVER: Stranger in town, if 
youll pardon my _ inquisitive -atti- 
tude ...? 

Liperty: Yes, in a way. 

TaxmprivER: That’s why you don’t 
feel sore about it like we do. I mean 
about the Statue. She was an institu- 
tion. 

Liserty: Do you think people will 
miss her? 

TAxIDRIVER: Miss her! It'll be like 
missing your front teeth. Everybody in 
this town, and I guess everywhere else 
in the U. S. A., has a soft spot in his 
heart for that lady in the harbor, holdin’ 
the fort year in and year out, standin’ | 
there with a torch in one hand and a 
book in the other lookin’ out to the 
ocean like a queen .. . My kids are 
gonna miss her. 


Liserty: Your children , . . do they 


know about her? 
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NORMAN ROSTEN 


Norman Rosten is a young Ameri- 


can poet who writes powerfully and © 


effectively about war and heroes and 
ideas. His latest book, The Fourth 
Decade, was recently published by 
Farrar & Rinehart. When he wrote 
“Miss Liberty Goes to Town,” how- 
ever, he was hesitant about submit- 
ting it because it was so completely 
different from his usual work that 
he was not sure it would be enjoyed. 

But “Miss Liberty” was enjoyed 
tremendously — not only by the 
radio audience but by the director 
and performers, including Alfred 
Lunt ahd Lynn Fontanne, who ap- 
peared as Ulysses S. Grant and Miss 
Liberty respectively. William A. 
Bacher, who edited The Treasury 
Star Parade for Farrar & Rinehart 
and also directed the plays, says that 
Mr. Lunt became so entranced with 
the rhythm of the lines that he 
ruined two recordings tapping his 
feet. Finally Miss Fontanne sug- 
gested, ‘Alfred, take your shoes off,” 
and the problem was solved. 

“Miss Liberty Goes to Town” is 
one of twenty-eight radio plays by 
top-flight authors, selected from the 
popular radio program “The Treas- 
ury Star Parade” for reprinting in 
book form. 








TaxipriveR: Sure thing. Say, they 
even know that poem she wrote or 
somebody wrote, that came with her. 
Funny . . . if youll pardon a stray re- 
mark, that Statue lady had on a hat 
same style like yours, with them 
points... 

Liperty: Really? Uhhm .. . young 
man, could you drive me to some his- 
toric place I might visit —? “ 

TAXIDRIVER: We're headin’ towards 
Grant’s Tomb, lady. It’s kind of an 
eyesore to us, but for a stranger it might 
have its moments. 

Liserty: Would that be Ulysses S. 
Grant? 

TaxiprRivER: On the nose . . . Imagine 
going through life with a first name like 
that? (Orchestra takes away sound of 
car .. . swell slightly . . . and fade out 
into door creaking open . . . stentorian 
snoring slightly off . . . use slight echo 
chamber) 

Liserty (Calling): Hello, Mr. 
Grant? Are you at home? Oh, there you 
are. Wake up . . . wake up! 

Grant: Eh? Huh .. .! (Roars) For- 
ward men! Attack! close your ranks! 
Hurrah for Abe Lincoln and the Union! 

Lierty: Ssshh! Mr, Grant! 


Grant: Oh... uh... where am 
IP? Don’t tell me I’m still on Riverside 
Drive? 

Liperty: You are. 

GraNt: And who are you, my good 
lady? I don’t think we’ve been prop- 
erly introduced, have we? 

Liperty:.We were . . . a long time 
ago, very long ago. 

Grant: Hmmm... you . . . wouldn’t 
be that Jenkins girl I met in Virginia 
in 1865? 

Liserty: No. You were present at 


/ my unveiling, in New York Harbor, in 


1883. Now.do you remember? 

Grant: Well, turn my left flank if 
it isn’t the Statue of Liberty! And look- 
ing pretty as ever. A little tarnished, but 
considering your long exposure, pretty 
as ever! 

Liserty: Thank you, Mr. Grant. 

Grant: Shucks, you just call me 
Ulysses. 

Liserty: How have you been all 
these years, Ulysses? 

Grant: Well enough, I reckon. Gets 
a bit damp down here in the winter. 

Liserty: Why don’t you go outside? 

Grant: Outside? Me? 

Liserty: That’s why I came. I 
thought it would be nice for us to walk 
about the city together. (Orchestra 
softly into “America” B.G.) I want to 
see what’s going on behind my back, 
Ulysses. I keep looking out to sea all 
the time, and sometimes I wonder if 
the people behind me are the ‘same, if 
they are still worthy of the torch I hold 
aloft for them. The world has changed 
before my eyes: the giant ships, and 
the wonderful silver planes flying over 
me .. . but I want to believe the peo- 
ple have not changed, that I am still 
their Statue of Liberty, guarding their 
harbor and their future . . . (Orchestra 
swell softly and segue back to street 
music ) 

Grant: Yes, sir, the fresh air’s won- 
derful. 

(Slowly fade in effect of kids quar- 
reling) (Orchestra softly out) 

Tony (Fading in): G’wan, ya kike, 
or I'll bomb ya outa ya pants! 

Louvre: Gimme back my whistle, ya 
lousy wop! 

Grant (Interested): 
what’ve we got here? 

Tony: Go on home — yer nose’s drip- 
pin’! 

Liserty: Now, boys, boys —! 

Grant: Come here, you — 

Loure: Hey, leave ’im algne, lay off 
‘im! 

Grant: But — wasn’t he calling you 
names? 

Loute: What's it ta you? 

Tony: Yeh, go on home an’ shave off 
them whiskers. 

Grant (Amazed): But you did call 
each other namese. . . 

Tony: So what? That don’t matter 


Well, well, 
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— we're friends. When one of us gets 
in a pinch, we stick up for each other 
—see? (Liberty laughs softly as kids 
fade) C’mon, Louie —let’s scram .. . 
there’s no privacy here no more . . 

Lierty: Why those names really 
didn’t mean anything... . 

Grant (Laughs): I guess they'll 
grow up all right — 

(Voices softly fade in from off mike 
muffled ) 

Grant: Say . . . looks like a young 
couple over on that park bench. Boy 
and girl stuff. Let’s listen, eh? 

Liyerty (Smiling): Well — we still 
have a lot to do, Ulysses. 

Grant: I got a hankerin’ to see what 
thé- country’s up to in boy and girl 
tactics. Come on . . . it won’t take but a 
minute. (Orchestra softly into “Love's 
Old Sweet Song”) 

Tom (Fading in): The way I see 


‘it, Mary, there’s a job to be done. It 


won't be long, and then .. . 

Mary: And then? 

Tom: We'll get married, like we 
planned. ° 

Mary: Oh, Tom — Tom, you will be 
careful? 

Tom: There’s nothing to worry about, 
honey. I'll bring back the Mikado’s 
pearl-handled sword, just for you. 
Mary — 

Mary: Yes... P- 

Tom (Embracing her): 
(She reacts) 

Liserty (Whisper): Come on, Ulys- 
ses .. . they wouldn’t like us to watch. 

Grant: Yep, that old arm maneuver 
hasn’t changed a bit in over fifty years 
. . « (Orchestra swells softly and into 
factory theme) 

Lisernty (Wonderment): Can you 
imagine, Ulysses — all these women — 
operating hundreds of machines! 

Grant: I guess a woman’s piace isn’t 
in the home any more. 

Liperty: Pardon me, miss . . . how 
long have you been working here? 

Woman: Almost a year now. 

Grant: And what do you make at 
your machine? 

Woman: Bullet casing, and shell cas- 
ing. And I kiss them all for good luck. 

Liserty: What about your... 
family? 

Woman: Well, my two children run 
the house fine. My husband’s in the 
Navy. I’m backing him up right here 
at thexbench. Hard work? Yes, and not 
too clean. But there’s a war to win. 
And it’s everybody’s war. If you're one 
of them reporters, you can tell “em the 
women of America are putting aside 
their fancy clothes for the duration! 
(Orchestra up and quickly down for: ) 

Wirt: Id like to enroll with the Red 
Cross... . I haven’t much time, but I 
can give two days a week .. . (Low 
accent chord) 

Ciuswoman: The quota for our club, 


Mary —! 
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girls, is five hundred bandages a 
day . . . (Accent chord) 

WaRDEN: I'm the air -raid warden, 
ma’am ... I just want to be sure you're 
clear on your instructions about what 
to do... in case , . . (Chord) \ 

-ActrEss: Of course, I’m at the thea- 
tre every night of the week, but Sun- 
days I wash dishes at the Theatre Wing 
Canteen . . 

INGENUE: . . . and-I go down every 
night after the show and dance with 
the boys . . . (Chord) 

Man: Sorry, Bill—no cards tonight 
. . « gotta get out to Long Island... 
tonight I stand my turn as an airplane 
spotter . . . (Chord) 

Woman: . . . and. you understand 


what to do with your tin cans, don’t 
you, girls? . . . wash them clean, wash 
off the labels, cut out the tops and 
bottoms, and step on them to bend 
them flat . . . the man will call for them 


. we must save tin... 


every week 
(Chord) 

Driver: Look, buddy —take your 
time .. . save your tires . .. don’t drive 
over forty . .. (Chord and orchestra out 
into effect of many men) 

DissENTER: Sure it’s war —but what’re 
you boys doin’? Loadin’ ships to go to 
Europe, and two outa three of ‘em 
maybe get sunk! 

LONGSHOREMAN: So we load six, and 
two maybe get through! (Men laugh 
and get back to work) On your way, 
pal. That talk ain’t healthy around the 
waterfront! (Orchestra in quickly and 
fade out under) 

Voices: “What's holdin’ up that line?” 
“Step on it, pall” “Our money’s hot!” 
(General laughter and ad libs) 

Manacer: There’s the line, Miss. All 
the way down the hall . . . It’s the same 
every payday. The men wait for hours 
to buy War Bonds. 

Liwerty: I see! .. . 

Man: $18.75 on the nose. 

Liperty: Do you buy a bond every 
week, mister? 3 

Man: Sure thing. 

LisertTy: Does 
torce you to do it? 

Man: Force us! (Chuckles) That's a 
new angle . . like forcing a man to 
breathe free air. You don’t have to force 
a man to do anything once he knows 
what the score is. And we know! (Or- 
chestra in softly) Sure, we'll give our 
money, all they need; and if that isn’t 
enough, we've got our lives to give. 
Big talkP Maybe. There are big things 
at stake — mighty big things . . . | (Or- 
chestra swells and back to title theme 
to hold under for:) 

Liperty: Well, Ulysses— here we 
are back on Riverside Drive - . . nice 
and peaceful .. . 

Grant: My feet are a bit tired, but 
I haven’t had so much fun in a long 
time. Yep! Times’ve changed, though. 


the - management 


Liserty: But the people haven't 
changed, Ulysses. All of them we spoke 
to still believe in themselves. They’re 
still strong and sure.. 

Grant: Miss Liberty, I’m a man of 
a few words. I kinda took a fancy for 
you today. Neither of us is gettin’ any 
younger. Will you marry me? 

Liserty: No, Ulysses. I have to go 
back to my home in the harbor. I want 
to return now, gladly. I want to go back 
to my pedestal because I know things 
are safe behind my back,- that I hold 
the torch for a strong, proud people. 
They remind me, a little, of those hun- 
dreds of thousands who long ago passed 
me in their ships, kneeling, believing 
I was a strange new god. And now I 
have seen the sons of those fathers, and 
heard their voices .. . 

(Orchestra segue softly to “America, 
the Beautiful” under) 

(Voices: solo and mass chant) 

ALL: 

We are the little people, 

handling big things: big planes and 

ships and 

buildings; handling big words, such 

as 

Voice 1: Fourscore and seven years 
ago... 

Voice 2: Life, Liberty and the Pur- 
suit of Happiness .. . _e 

Voice 3: Et cetera... 


Au: Add us up, we equal 130 millions, ~ 


roughly; 
owning 32 million cars, roughly, and 
frigidaires, 
and radios, and things 
more important than what we own. 
Narrator: Things we take for granted 
words worn with handling 
but still remembered. 
Try and take ‘em away 
and you'll know we still remember! 
Aux: Words like Freedom, 
Words like 1776. 
Narrator: Maybe we don't know all 
the lines after 
“O, say can you see” 
but we've got the song in our blood. 


“Well, turn my left flank if it isn’t 
the Statue of Liberty! A-little tar- 
nished, but looking pretty as ever.” 
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We're the people, mister. 
We keep coming up after the wars, 
depressions, 
the famines, the minor and major 
disasters. 
The land sinks under the sea in one 
place ; 
and she rises clean and free in an- 
other. 
And we're on the land, 
the U.S.A‘ land. 
We come here with all the languages 
but we found the right words to get 
along on: 
Voice 1: H’ya, pal. 
Voice 2: Okay, okay ... 
Voice 3: Take it easy, you’re off the 
beam . . 
Voice 4: Shoot it to me... 
Voice 5: Three strikes, you're out! 
Voice 6: I’m not askin’ you, I’m tellin’ 
you! 
Voice 7: Yes or no and nuthin’ in be- 
tween. ’ 
(Chorus humming under) 
Narrator: We came here green as 
grass 
painted the town red 
panned gold 
crossed mountains 
struck it rich 
went broke again 
built cities 
let the cities go to dust _ 
but never lost our faith! 
We got here on the old slogans: 
Never give a sucker an even break 
Go west, young man 
Fifty-four-forty or fight 
I'm starvin’ to death on my govern- 
ment claim! 
We're the people, 
Trying again and again, 
following justice like a voice in the 
night, 
listening to the wrong voices often, 
slugged, but never slain 
We're always around. 
We don’t know what the score is all 
the time 
but we're learning all the time. 
We're ready, U.S.A. — 
ready with arm and heart and 
the song that beats in our blood! 
(Orchestra segue to “America” .. . 
chorus singing softly under) “My coun- 
try, ‘tis of thee.” .. . 
Liwerty (Over and rising) : 
“Give me youf tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest- 
tossed to me. 
I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door. (Singing up to full finish) 


From The Treasury Star Parade, copy- 
right 1942 by Farrar & Rinehart. Reprinted 
by permission of the Treasury. Department 
and the author. 








By Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown 
Of the Book-of-the-Month Club 


THE BATTLE IS THE PAY-OFF. 


= By Captain Ralph Ingersoll. 
(Harcourt, Brace) $2. 


The Battle Ils the Pay-Off is the tirst 
great war story of. our ground forces: 
the infantry, the rangers, the combat 
engineers~ the men who make up the 
mass of our armies. It is told accurately, 
quietly and in vivid detail for the peo- 
ple back home and for other soldiers 
who have yet to experience the battle — 
the pay-off of all that’s gone before. 

Captain Ingersoll make: all that goes 
before as graphic as the battle itself. 
He tells just how an army is built and 
how it functions. It is because he paints 
the background so carefully that Cap- 
tain Ingersoll’s description of the battle 
itself is so clear and so moving. 


Captain Ingersoll points out it isn’t _ 


just the men who shoot the guns who 
have a share in winning the war. Ninety 
per cent of the Army’s business, he 
says, is transportation and supplies. 
There have been many books on indi- 
vidual heroism in battle. The Battle Is 
the Pay-Off is the first book to make the 
Army as a whole the hero. 

One of the many true stories which 
Captain Ingersoll tells is about a French 
Foreign Legion post in Africa, which 
was sympathetic to the Americans and 
opposed to orders from Vichy that they 
must fight. When the Americans ar- 
rived, the post fired a few shots, then 
surrendered. Then’ the American lieu- 
tenant in charge discovered that though 
the French had several hundred men 
there, they had very few guns and no 
ammunition. Tradition dictates that the 
French Foreign Legion must never sur- 
render as long as they have arms with 
which to defend themselves. So the 
French commander had made a quick 
decision when his scouts informed him 
that the Americans were headed that 
way. He ordered all weapons collected 
and thrown into the nearest well. 

Ralph Ingersoll ends his book with 
an appeal to Americans to realize the 
importance of this war. “Every soldier 
who returns from the battlefield is 
shocked by the thousand daily evi- 
dences of our lack of determination as 
cormpared with the determination of our 
allies. . . . When we have their under- 
standing and their determination, the 
problems that now appear as mountains 
will become the molehills that they are.” 


TAPS FOR PRIVATE TUSSIE. 
By Jesse Stuart. (E. P. Dutton 


[ | Co.) $2.50. 


If you want to read a really rousing 
good novel—a story as thoughtfully 
amusing as the best Mark Twain, and 
as American as the Kentucky hills, 
don’t miss Taps for Private Tussie by 
Jesse Stuart. 

The Tussies, of whom this. story 
tells, are a large clan. When they band 
together they can get any one they 
want elected in local politics. But they 
are notoriously lazy. If there’s a way to 
avoid what the moral uplifters call “an 
honest stroke of work” the Tussies are 
sure to find it. 

Kim Tussie, who has been drafted in 
the Army, is reported killed. Aunt Vit- 
tie, Kim’s widow, weeps a lot about 
Kim’s death. But the rest of the family 
are ready and willing to turn their at- 
tention to the fact that they’ve suddenly 
inherited ten thousand dollars insurance 
money. 

The first thing the Tussies do with 
the insurance money is rent a big white 
house with sixteen rooms and furnish it 
complete. And of course they buy new 
clothes. for themselves. But Grandma 
warns them they won't have that house 
to themselves very long. Nor do they. 
The first visitor is Uncle George, Grand- 
pa’s brother, who has had five wives 
and is looking for a sixth. 

Then Ben Tussie and his wife and 
three younguns arrive at the big white 
house, asking if they can just stay the 
night. (Grandma comments that to stay 
a night for a Tussie means that he won’t 
leave until the grub is gone.) Then Ben 
Tussie and his wife and four offspring 
show up. And it isn’t long before there 
are forty-six Tussies living in the big 


-white house, eating Aunt Vittie’s, food, 


spending the nights playing the fiddle 
and dancing, and the days sitting out 
in the sun on the grass. 

But trouble lies ahead. Even ten 
thousand dollars won't last forever. 
Grandpa didn’t want to turn away Tus- 
sies after the house was full-up, but he 
just had to. And some of those who 
were turned away got a bit mean about 
it. But Grandpa Tussie is the sort of 
person who can find his way out of dif- 
ficulties, even when there seems no way 
out. The climax of that book reveals a 


startling series of events. 
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itlustration from Taps tor Private 

Tussie, by Jesse Stuart. (Dutton) 
oe DUNE BOY. By Edwin Way 
Teale. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) $3. 


Grandfathers always make interesting 
stories. One of the most picturesque I’ve 
encountered lately is the grandfather of 
the naturalist, Edwin Way Teale, who 
is described sympathetically in that au- 
thor’s latest book, Dune Boy. 

When Edwin Teale was a boy, he 
spent his winters going to school in Jo- 
liet, Illinois. But summers — and Christ- 
mas, Thanksgiving, and Easter vacations 
— were spent at his grandfather’s farm, 
within sight of the Indiana dunes. 

Edwin’s grandfather was a great, 
bearded man, six feet one inch tall, 
raw-boned and gnarled. He had black 
eyes and a straight nose, which ended 
in a slightly flattened tip. Once, he ex- 
plained gravely to the boy that he got, 
that flattened tip as a small child when 
he fell down and stepped on his nose. 

He liked a joke even when it was on 
himself. One blistering July day, there 
was a knock at the front door just as the 
family was sitting down to the noon 
meal, On the other side of the screen 
stood a disreputable looking tramp. 
“Might I have a bit to eat?” he asked. 
“I am willing to work at my trade to 
earn a meal.” 

“What is your trade?” Gramp in- 
quired. 

The tramp meekly lowered his eyes. 
“I am an ice cutter.” 

And Gramp roared with laughter, 
and heaping up a plate, carried it out 
under a tree for the tramp to eat. 

Edwin Way Teale is a naturalist, an 
expert photographer and author. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS SECTION 


Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including Social Studies and cnglish) 


Postwar Unit: 15. Federal Union. 


The pertect world union is still a 
dream structure. Far-seeing, courageous 
men are casting about for a pattern 
which can make this dream world « 
reality. Federal union is a design which 
individual countries have used success- 
fully. They have proved it can be the 
ground plan for national harmony and 
prosperity Will it work on a world 
scaleP 
Questions for Discussion: 

(a) What problems would nations 
torming a federal union after the war 
face which the 18 states which adopted 
the United States Constitution did not 
have to deal with? (b) Have similar 
problems (race and nationality, for in- 
stance) come up in our country in the 
last hundred. and fifty years? (c) Have 
we been able to solve them successtully 
under our féderal system? (d) Do you 


think membership in a world federation, 


should be limited to democratic nations? 
(e) The 32 United Nations have formed 
a voluntary organization with the pur. 
pose of winning the war. Compare the 
benefits and responsibilities of nations 
joining a union such as that proposed 
by Mr. Streit with those of the United 
Nations. (f) Would the colonia! solution 
proposed by Federal Unionists help to 
prevent war? 


Something to Do: 

The charts on pages 10 and 11 ot this 
issue show the machinery and powers 
of Federal Union Government. Ask the 
students to make large wall chart copies 
of them or use them as the: are. Let 
students examine the U. S. Constitution, 
comparing our government with. that 
outlined in the charts. Check with cray 
on identical items. If there are items in 
our system which do not appear ‘on the 
charts, write them in. Discuss these 
items: 


Recording: 

“The Constitution of the United 
States,” a recorded dramatization of 
the ending of the Confederation, the 
need for a Constitution, and its pas- 
sage, can ‘be obtained from New Tools 
for Learning, 230 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
16, N. Y. Playing time 25 minutes. 16- 
inch record, $3.50; 12-inch, $4.50. 


The Schools Go to Town — Fourth 
Bond Drive. 
Perhaps you read the news story of 
a boy who was rejected by the draft. 
He became a regular blood donor. He 


couldn't fight overseas. But he said he d 
get over there in bottles. 

Buying War Stamps is one way for 
high school students to get in there 
and fight. They've been doing a good 
job. Now they have a chance to break 
their own record. Start a drive in your 
school with an assembly at which each 
class reports on what it has done to 
date Then have class discussions of 
ways and means of earning and saving 
money for more Stamps. Invite students 
from a neighboring school to tell what 
they are doing. Make comic “bull’s eye” 
charts for recording class buying ret- 
ords 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
Bolivia 


Average Holivians arent born with 
silver spoons in their mouths. There is 
wealth in the ground under their feet. 
But their life is a grim struggle against 
poverty and ignorance. Many of them 
have never known freedom from want 
and fear. They may easily follow the 
wrong leader. Good neighbors must 
help them to work out the right an- 
swers. 

Topics tor Discussion: 

a) Why are the majority of Bolivians 
poor and uneducated in spite of the 
important mineral wealth of their coun- 
try? (b) How has geography contrib- 
uted to Bolivia’s backwardness as a 
nation? (c) Has Bolivia lived up to the 
ideals and achievements of the man 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


January 24-29 !.sue 


For Social Studies and General 
Classes 
Post War World: Unit 16 World 
Federation (Culbertson) Plan 
Labor, the Little Stee) Formula. 
and the Cost of Living 
The -Invasion of Europe: The 
Allies Make Ready tor Large-scale 
Amphibious Operations 


For English Classes . 

The Art of Narration, an essay 
by Stephen Leacock. 

The Japanese Riddle. by Helen 
Mears. 

Interview with Jack Benny, by 
Gretta Baker. ; 

Semester Review Tests for both 
Social Studies and English classes 
will be published in the Student 
Edition. 

~Teachers Edition will- contain 
Sight and Sound Section and Index 
to Volume 48. 











tor whom she was named? (d) How 
has Bolivia’s problem become a world 
problem? (e) How has the war in- 
creased Bolivia’s economic difficulties? 
(f) Why have Nazi propagandists 
found it worth while to try to swing 
Bolivian sympathy away from the Al- 
lies? (g) What connection can you 
find between high percentage of illit- 
eracy among a nation’s people and fre- 
quent revolutionary upsets? (h) How 
can the United States help Bolivia 
wisely? 
Moving Picture: 

A 15-minute silent film on Bolivia 

topography. geographic regions, cities, 
people, and products-can be lor. 
rowed trom the Eastman Kodak Co,, 
Teaching Films Division. Rochester, 
N. Y. 


“Johnny Comes Marching Home... .” 


Fathers and brothers in the armed 
forces will be welcomed home with 
parades and waving flags and proud 
families. But they'll need more than 
that. They'll be eager to get on with 
the job. They’ve taken time out trom 
the things they wanted to do, to de- 
fend security of us all. It’s up to us to 
see that they don’t lose out in the long 
run. 

Topics for Discussion: 

(a) Under what conditions is an hon- 
orably discharged veteran entitled to 
his old job? (b) What advantages has 
he in applying for a government posi- 
tionP (c) How does the government 
aid disabled veterans? (d) What ad- 
justment of unemployment insurance 
and pension payments for veterans has 
President Roosevelt recommended to 
Congress? (e) How does the govern- 
ment train disabled veterans tor new 
work? (f) If Senator Thomas's bill is 
passed. how much government aid will 
veterans who want a college education 
receive? (g) The war has speeded up 
scientific and technological develop- 
ments Do you know of any which can 
be adapted to peacetime production and 
open new fields of employment? 


American Institutions: 8. Religion. 


Freedom of religion is an essential 
part of the “American way.” Dr Com- 
mager points out that we accept it, 





Key to “We Challenge You” 


1. Federal Union: 1-b; 2-c; $-a; 4-a; 5-a. 

Il. “Johnny Comes Marching Home”: 
]-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T 

Ill. Bolivian Revolt: 1-third; 2-Brazil, 
Argentina; 3-tin; 4-Paraguay; 5-seven; 6- 
Ecuador. 

IV Pan Americana: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 
5-T 
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often without realizing its importance. 
We know that this is not true in all 
countries. We know it is one of the 
freedoms for which American boys are 
fighting. We hear of persecution in 
other countries, that Nazi leaders would 
substitute state for church. We do not 
recognize so readily the threats to free 
faith in our own country. Under cover, 
strong forces work to encourage preju- 
dice among us. They will fail if. they 
are brought out into the light and 
recognized for what they are. Under- 
standing is a poor seedbed for group 
antagonism and persecution. 

February 20-26 has been set aside 
by the President as Brotherhood Week, 
under the auspices of the National Con- 
terence of Christians and Jews. Begin 
to plan now for this week. Visit churches 
of different denominations, Ask mem- 
bers of the class to explain the beliefs 
and observances of the churches to 
which they belong. Ask a committee of 
students to report to the class on evi- 
dence of religious discrimination in our 
own country. Invite a Catholic, a Jew- 
ish, and a Protestant leader in your 
community to speak to the school dur- 
ing Brotherhood Week. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
READING 


__ Cats Go Commando 


-Word study for the improvement ot 
comprehension among both fast and 
slow readers should now be established 
as a fairly regular procedure. It is 
suggested that you place the following 
words from -“Cats Go.Commando” op 
the blackboard, discuss. them thor 
‘otighly along the lines sketched below, 
and then assign them for study and 
later. testing. 

consequenoe-~ its relation to: sequence 
should be shown; alse- consequent and 
consequently, and sequel. 

instance — this word should be dis- 

tinguished from instant and incident; 
careful pronunciation will help; also a 

consideration of usage. 
- “S8pacuation — not purely a war word, 
though much used nowadays; there’s a 
kinship with vacuum here. 

phenomenon — plural. 
why? 

sorties — a toreign-born citizen; see 
literal French meaning. 

condescended - con equals with; de- 
scended means went down; show how 
the literal meaning has taker) on broad 
significance. 

' frivolous — a Wide: use of the -verb 


phenomena; 


Jrivol would make the meaning of this_ 


one clear 

internment — what is an intern in a 
hospital?: in a prison camp? What is 
internment? ~ 


fabulous —.a usetul word based..op 
fable. 


* 


o 


hardy — good gardeners know this 
one; not to be confused with hearty 


Chats About New Books 


To encourage slow readers, ask them 
to read specific passages on the Book 
Chats page in search of answers to 
these questions. (Passages designated 
in parentheses.) Give best marks to 
pupils with quickest correct answers. 

1. How much of the army’s business 
is transportation and supplies? (90%. 
Third paragraph under The Battle Is 
the Pay-Off:) 

2. What is Edwin Teale’s chiet pro- 
tessionP (Naturalist. First paragraph 
under Dune Boy.) 

8. Who was the Tussies’ first visitor 
after they moved to the big house? 
(Uncle. George. Fourth paragraph 
under Taps for Private Tussie.) 

4. Where did the French commander 
have his Weapons thrown? (Into a well. 
Fourth paragraph under The Battle Is 
the Payoff.) 

5. How much insurance did.the lus- 
sies inherit? ($10,000. Third paragraph 
under Taps for Private Tussie.) 


APPRECIATION 
Four Brothers 
In order to bring out certain features 


ot “Four Brothers” for your pupils, ask 


the following questions: 

1. How long does it take the author 
to give you the necessary background 
facts for the series of narratives? 

2. What means has Havighurst used 
to characterize Martha and Clem? 

8. What are. your feelings towards 
Mart? How do you think the author 
kept you from disliking him? 

4. Show how sentimentality has 
been avoided but honest sentiment not 


~ scorned: This is a difficult but impor- 


tant distinction. 

5. Although there is no specia! teel- 
ingof suspense or “What will happen 
next?” there is something impelling 
about the narrative that makes you 
want to find out how next week's in- 
stallment will read. Can you say why? 

6. Why are the reminiscent narra- 
tives about the four brothers of more 
value to the author’s purpose than a 
straight description of their character- 
istités would have been? 


Poems to Remember 


Occasional examination ot the struc- 
ture and style of poetry should increase 
pupils’ appreciation if it is not carried 
too far. Use these questions. 

1. How has the poet employed rep- 
etition to advantage in “Remember 
Them Singing”? 

2. Point out some examples ot terse, 
concise wording in the poem. 

8. Comment on the rhythm and 
rhyme of the sonnet as seen here. — 


4. In “To Those Who Will Speak,” 
free verse is used effectively. Can you 
point out some things that distinguish 
the work as poetry rather than 
“chopped-up prose”? 


ORAL EXPRESSION 
Miss Liberty Goes to Town 


An assembly program based on Nor- 
man Rosten’s “Miss Liberty Goes to 
Town” ought to be effective in your 
school bond drive. So long as this is 
done within the schoo] and not con- 
ducted for profit, the play may be used 
in this way. It will be found to offer 
an amazing variety of characterizations, 
too. 


The Round Table 


The first two selections in this week's 
“Round Table” will be found excellent 
for oral reading in the interpretive 
vein. The third might make a good 
practice exercise in trying to avoid read- 
ing poetry in a- sing-song manner. 


INVESTIGATION 


Several of the selections in this week's 
issue should be used to encourage fur- 
ther reading among your pupils. In 
some cases all you will be able to sug- 
gest is that they look the field over 
and see what is there, depending on 
their natural curiosity to go further. 

1. Walter Havighurst’s fine book, 
The Long Ships Passing, should be of 
general interest; the boys especially 
wil] find it fascinating reading. Mr. 
Havighurst’s stories in many national 
magazines should also be looked up. 

2. Norman Rosten is known chiefly 
tor his poems, many of which have ap- 
peared in The New Yorker Advanced 
students will find them of interest. The 
book from which this play is taken, The 
Treasury Star Parade, is highly recom- 
mended for collatera) reading. and for 
enjoyment as well. 

3. Jesse Stuart’s many fine poems 
and storiés are fast becoming literary 
standards in American schools. Cer- 
tainly @ few of them should be reported 
on. ‘ 

4. Again we should like’ to direct 
your attention to Reveille;the book of 
war poems. High school readers will 


_find this an inspiring volume 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 


1. Walter Havighurst, Martin Brecken- 
ridge, Ray Minnesota. Martha, Four 
Brothers. 

Il. 1-F; 2-1; 3-F; 4F. 

III. l-a; 2-b; 3-c; 4-a; 5-c; 6-b. a: 

[V_ 1-B; 2-T; 3-T; 4-D; 5-B. - 

What Would You Say? 1. change sure 
to there surely; 2. them to those; 3. seen 
to saw; and no to any; 4. coulda swore to 
could have sworn; 5. don’t to doesn’t; 6. 
no more to. any more; 7 like-to as; 8. fine 
to very well; 9. them to those. 
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For a thorough study of the Dutch West 
Indies, we suggest Netherlands America by 
Philip Hanson Hiss (Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, $3.50). Illustrated with striking 
photographs and written in a simple, factual 
style, the book is excellent for ~1p-to-date 
reference on the peoples, geography, his- 
tory, industries, government, and war. ac- 
tivities. of the Leeward and Windward 
Islands and Surinam. Valuable appendices 
tabulate population, rainfall, exports, school 
systems and airlines. 

o ° a . 

The American Russian Institute has pre- 
pared an outline study suitable for high 
school students, The Soviet Union Today. 
A clear view of Russian background, or- 
ganization, and purposes is important for 
young people today. Few materials are 
adapted to their use. This pamphlet gives 
information, reading lists and discussion 
questions for each unit, and a full general 
bibliography. (Obtainable from the insti- 
tute, 56 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y.) 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
announces the Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 
stitute of School Experimentation with a 
three-year study-aimed to redesign primary 
and~secondary education. Dr. Hollis L. 
Caswell will direct the project with the ad- 
vice of the American Youth Commission. 
Research groups are studying existing edu- 
- cational practice and desirable future 
changes. Curriculum experiments will be 
made by a group of cooperating schools. 

* > a 

Learning to Care for Children, by 
Dorothy E. Bradbury and Edna P. Amidon, 
is an effective “know how” book written by 
specialists for the purpose of teaching boys 
and girls of high school age the art of un- 
derstanding small children. Replete with 
incidents from real life, this 150-page guide 
is intended primarily to help young people 
care for children whose mothers are en- 
gaged in wartime activity. It is a personal, 
human document, easy to read and en- 
lightening for adults too. The “how to 
handle children” angle is clearly indicated 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


2 E Pome my 

present order in 
February as a TENTA- 
TIVE ORDER. I'll no- 


Here’s My 


Continue 


the February term. 


throughout. (D. Appleton-Century — Co., 
New York. $1.25.) : 

For on-the-spot details of southwest 
Pacific flora and fauna, we recommend 
Garden Islands of the Great East, by Dr. 
David Fairchild (Scribners, $3.75). For 
science teachers there are fascinating de- 
scriptions by a topnotch botanist of jade 
vine leaves so poisonous they could kill a 
man, of giant Philippines plants, of coco- 
nut pearls, bananas with seeds, and sewing 
ants. Social studies teachers will find per- 
haps the last accounts of the Celebes, 
Moluccas, Java and Bali before the Jap 
conquest, and will learn about the terraces 
of the Igorots, the sago tree diet of Am- 
boina, and Bali’s kampongs and monkey 
dance. Excellent illustrations. 

All books or pamphiets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tie Magazine Teacher Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books or- 
dered, at,the prices indicated. If a book- 


let is available free of charge, of course; 


no money need be sent. Address: SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHER SERV- 
ICE BUREAU, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


National Council for the 
Social Studies 


The National Council for the Social 
Studies announces the appointment of Mer- 
rill F. Hartshorn as executive secretary to 
succeed Wilbur F. Murra, resigned. Mr. 
Hartshorn has had many years of teaching 
experience in Massachusetts and Wiscon- 
sin. He holds degrees from Harvard, and 
served as executive secretary of&the Harv- 
ard Workshop in Education. 

Basically the policy of the National 
Council for Social Studies will remain un- 
changed; that is, to be of as much service 


as possible to social studies teachers and , 


social studies organizations. Persons desir- 
ing assistance or information about Coun- 
cil activities should write to Mr. Hartshorn 
at the National Council for the ‘Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Edition 
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HISTORY'S 
BIGGEST 


PROBLEM 
FACES US TODAY! 


TOMORROW'S WORLD 
will it be 


PEACE OR WAR? 


There’s no easy solution, but public 
opinion is slowly becoming crystal- 
lized. Every student should be en- 
couraged to understand the implica- 
tions . . . to analyze the pros and cons. 
These are presented in five readable, 
authoritative and impartial compila- 
tions of the opinions (divergent) of 
more than one hundred inter: ational 
experts. 


Federation of 
Democracies. 


Johnsen. 263 p. $1.25. 1941. 


Records the pros and cons - of 
Streit’s “Union Now.” 


*The “Eight Points” of Post-War 
World Reorganization. 
Johnsen. 126 p. 90c. 1942. 


Is the Atlantic Charter too inclu- 
sive, inclusive enough? Authorities 
present both points of view. 


*Plans for a Post-War World. 
Johnsen. 238 p. $1.25. 1942. 

A summary of recent opinion on 

how to create a just and enduring 


economic. Rape in the words of the 
hents of dif- 





wv 


ferent — aleng - 


*World Peace Plans. 

Johnsen. 281 p. $1.25. 1943. 
A comparison. and discussion of 
principal proposals to ~ date. 
Churchill, _ Culbertson, Hoover, 
Hull, Stassen, Streit and Taft are 
among the thirty-five. whose views 
are quoted at length. 


*Reconstituting the League of 
Nations. 

Johnsen. 304 p. $1.25. 1943. 
Compiled for the N.U-E.A. ques- 
tion for. 1943-1944. The arguments, 
for and against, as expressed by 
Norman Angell, Henri Bonnet, 

,» Raymond Leslie Buell, Hugh Gib- 
son, Herbert Hoover, Robert 
Jackson, Luigi Sturzo and twenty- 
five others. 


All books open with a genera! discussion of 


ue, background, state proposed plans, 


arguments for and against, and dose 
with extensive bibliographies. 


* * * 


THE 
H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 
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Scapegoats in History 


HREE copies of the story of the 

scapegoats in history told in pic- 
tures for grades 6 through 12 are being 
sent to each teacher-subscriber to Scho- 
lastic, World Week, and Junior Scho- 
lastic. It is based on the pamphlet, 
“They Got the Blame,” by Kenneth M. 
Gould, Editor-in-Chief of Scholastic 
Magazines. Additional copies for whole 
classes can be obtained by sending the 
coupon below with 10c in stamps, to 
Scholastic Publications, 220 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Boys and girls in your class will 
discover as they read this story that 
again and again in the past when things 
went wrong some small group was 
made the goat. They'll see why and 
how this is happening today. 

Set your pupils to work investigat 
ing their own feelings about the othe: 
fellow. Let them list as many national 
racial, or religious groups as they can 
think of: Irish, Quakers, Negroes. Ask 
each pupil to star once the groups 
whose members they would be glad to 
have living in their neighborhood, 
twice, those they would welcome in 
their class; three times those they'd 
like to have as friends. 

Meanwhile, help your pupils to get 
acquainted with neighborhood groups 
with differing religious beliefs, national 
backgrounds, customs. Who lives in 
your town? How many Negroes? How 
many Protestants, Catholics, Jews? Per- 
haps there is a. Chinatown, a “Little 
Italy.” Make a class trip to their stores, 
restaurants, churches. Give a_ class 
party and invite young people of for- 
eign parentage. Ask them to sing songs 
in their languages, dance their native 
dances, teach you their games. 

Make a “who’s who” of foreign-born 
Americans and Negroes who have made 
special contributions to their adopted 
country. ; 


EXTRA REPRINTS for your class | 
They Got 
The Blame 


The story of the scapegoats 
of history in pictorial form. 


10c for a package of 30 


copies to cover the cost of 
postage and fondling. 





Teachers Service Bureau 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


kh Al 


1 enclose $. r 
containing 30 copies each of the reprint of 
THEY GOT THE BLAME. 


Name 
School 
Address 
City _.___._.._____ #. ©. Zone We. 

State TE-1-17-44 


MONEY ORDER, CHECK OR CASH MUST 
ACCOMPANY YOUR REQUEST 
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IS LATER THAN YOU THINK 


No, we're not telling a Tale of Two Cities, nor 
even a mild thriller about the French Revolution 
— but time is slipping by and the new term is 
almost here. Your students will want to begin the 
February semester with SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 


Have you placed your order for your SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES? You 
meant to— but did you? Yes, time flies and we may have no more 
available copies for teachers who send their orders in late. 


This year is not like other years. Last term the increased popularity of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES combined with the paper shortage forced us 
to return many orders that came in after we had used up our WPB 
paper allotment. 


First, we’ll take care of present subscribers’ orders — and we'll accept 
new orders only to replace orders of subscribers who do not renew 
before the new term starts. 


Wartime transportation delays beyond our control are another reason 
why you should order now and make sure that our first shipment will 
arrive when you want it. ‘ 


SAVE YOURSELF LAST MINUTE UNCERTAINTY ... 


about your order for next term. Be sure that your students will read each 
important issue as if comes off the press. Make your plans the convenient, 
the easy way, by following one of the suggestions ‘below: 


1. CONTINUE YOUR PRESENT ORDER for next term and make 
it your final one for the February semester. 


2. IF UNCERTAIN ABOUT YOUR CLASS, SUBJECT er nuntber 
of copies, continue your present order end you may revise it 
within three weeks after the start of the new term. 


3 AN APPROXIMATE ORDER will assure you of reserved cop- 
ies for the next term. You can change or cancel this order within 
three weeks — or pass the tric! bundle on to your successor. 


JUST FILL IN THE HANDY COUPON ON PAGE 3T or the 
Order Card bound ir this issue and MAIL IT TODAY. 


WORLD WEEK — 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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AS long as there’s a war going on, you 
may be sure the cat is not going to 
be left out of it. True, he is not an of- 
ficial battlefront warrior like the dog, 
the horse, the tamel and a number of 
other four-legged cousins, but that is of 
little consequence to Tabby. In many 
instances cats have formed their own 
armies and done their bit. 

After the evacuation of Strasbourg 
by the French, for instance, hordes of 
rats moved .in. For weeks the few re- 
maining civilians watched a fascinating 
phenomenon. The town’s cats formed 
huge bands and toured the ghost city. 
They made mass sorties on the vermin, 
attacking viciously and effectively. 

In 1989, British cats officially as- 
sumed wartime guard duty. Ration 
books were issued for the country’s 
mousers, allowing each one a supply 
of powdered milk. The only require- 
ment was that the cat must be indus- 
triously engaged in watching mouse 
holes in warehouses or otherwise con- 
tributing a vital war service. 

One waterfront mouse specialist, 
name of “Tawny,” held sway over a 
dock warehouse in Fleetwood, England. 
Occasionally, Tawny became fed up 
with the drab life along the wharves 
and condescended to associate with 
various fishermen so that he could go 
on a fishing excursion. 

As the war progressed, however, fish- 
ing in the North Sea was not without 
hazard. Before long, Tawny was a vet- 


RICHARD F. DEMPEWOLFF 


This official 

U. S. Navy pho- 

tograph shows 

Ensign Richard 

F. Dempewolff 

at the Naval 

Air Technical 

Training Center in Norman, Okla- 

homa. Ensign Dempewolff’s interest 

in the part animals are playing in 

the war led him to write a book, 

Animal Reveille, which was recently 

published by Doubleday, Doran. 

“Cats Go Commando” is from the 

book. Mr. Dempewolff was engaged 

in magazine work in New York prior 

to his induction into the Navy last 
July. 


eran of two torpedoings. Both times, the 
cat was forced to indulge in a salt-water 
swim before he was rescued by men 
in lifeboats. 

But unpleasant things are soon for- 
gotten. Tawny continued to beg boat 
rides until one day his frivolous lack of 
devotion to duty resulted in an inter- 
national communication, trouble for the 
captain of a Swedish merchantman, 
and very nearly his own miserable end. 

It was one of those slate-gray after- 
noons common to the North Sea. The 
British trawler Caldew _rode a gentle 
swell about 10 miles off the Faroe Is- 
lands. There were 12 on board — in- 
cluding Tawny. 

Suddenly there was a shout from one 
of the fishermen. “Torpedo off the 
starboard!” The next instant the ex- 
plosion came. One man had just time 
to snatch up Tawny before diving into 
the lifeboat. 

All hands were rescued, and the life- 
boat with its 12 passengers bobbed on 
the waves for only a few ‘hours before 
the Swedish motor ship Kronprinsessan 
Margareta, bound for the port of Goth- 
enburg, sighted the survivors and threw 
a rope ladder over the side. Tawny was 
the first aboard. 

All went well until the rescue ship 
was just outside Swedish territorial 
waters. Then, two German destroyers 
steamed alongside and signaled the 
vessel to heave to for boarding. The 
British fishermen were taken for intern- 
ment. But, although the Swedish cap- 
tain and the fishermen pleaded with 
them, the Germans refused to regard 
Tawny as a prisoner. 

So, when his ship finally docked at 
Gothenburg, the Margareta’s skipper 
decided to give the cat its freedom. But 
quarantine officials wouldn’t allow the 
animal ashore and a delicate situation 
arose. 


ESSAY 17 


By Richard F. Dempewolff 


Tabby’s war job is a 
pleasant one — killing 
rats. It is also important. 


When an official of the British Con- 
sulate came on board to get the details 
of the Caldew affair, the captain intro- 
duced him to Tawny and explained his 
problem. The Englishman was not in 
any mood for cat trouble, and advised 
the captain to destroy the animal. 

When the official returned to the 
Consulate he happened to mention the 
cat to two Consulate ladies, who 
promptly sprang to Tawny’s rescue. 
Two telephones were kept busy as they 
frenziedly stopped the execution order 
and made arrangements with port 
authorities to guarantee the cat’s board 
in a quarantine cell. When the consul 
sent through his report of the Caldew 
disaster, he appended an extra line: 
“Ship cat saved and now being cared 
for by ladies of the Consulate.” 

A story about Tawny in the Swedish 
press brought him dozens of offers of 
a home. When last heard from, Tawny 
had taken up residence at the stabies of 
an English horse trainer in Gothenburg, 
where he was back at his old job of 
worrying mice and rats. 

Except for mascot cats, however, few 
manage to lead as adventurous a career 
as Tawny. But there are some unique 
variations in the wartime mouse-catch- 
ing business. 

London’s huge toundries have found 
cats valuable beyond price. In making 
casts for guns and tanks, sand mixed 
with flour is used. The flour is extremely 
enticing to mice and rats, which some- 
times become so brazen they will nibble 
at the stuff even while men are work- 
ing. Worse, after a cast is all smooth 
and ready for pouring, the rodents 
scamper across and ruin the surfaces. So 
cats are kept to prowl the casting rooms 
and destroy the vermin. It takes years 
to train such cats, for they must learn 
not to walk on the casts. 

(Continued on next page) 




















POEMS 
to remember 


The story of the book Reveille was briefly told in this department in our 
issue of October 18-23, 1943. It is a collection of poetry written by men in our 
armed forces and sent to A. S. Barnes & Company, publishers, in response to a 
contest. The two following poems were written by Sergeant Charles E. Butler, 
winner of the third prize. 

Two years ago Sergeant Butler was librarian in the Kanawha County Public 
Library of Charleston, West Virginia. His interest in library work must have begun 
early, for as a boy he worked after school in the public library of Denver, Colo- 
rado, the city where he was born in 1909. He joined-the Army in August, 1942, 
and is now “somewhere in England.” Few poems of the war are so quietly ex- 
pressed and so affecting as those by Sergeant Butler. 


REMEMBER THEM SINGING 


Remember them singing, when they do not sing: 
Remember them laughing, when they laugh no more: 
Remember them running through the fields in spring, 

Or skating the frozen lake, far out from shore. 

Remember their children, though they will leave no sons, 
No girls with yellow hair and amazing faces: 

Remember them: they will go down with guns 

On strange and alien ways, in alien places. 


Remember them hands outstretched, as though to seize 
— Some gift of life, the gesture forever stilled: 

They are the young, who make no memories, 

Whom Time and Man have nurtured to be killed. 

Remember the young men, Time, who call good-by, 

Laughing and young, who are about to die. 


TO THOSE WHO WILL SPEAK 


Let there be silence at. their dying: 

There has been speech enough. 

Let their fellows bury them quietly, quickly, 
Scooping the shallow grave in the sand, 
Placing the crudely fashioned, rough 

Symbol above them: 

Let the wind speak for them, or thunder: 
There has been speech enough. 


Let the waves take them, and the speech be unspoken: 

Spare them at last the useless memorial words. 

Let them be buried quietly, where their strong broken 

Bodies are felled, with only the speech of wind, or the speech 
of birds. 


You who will speak, be silent if you can: 
Let the wind speak for them, or waves, or thunder, 


But oh, not man, not man.... 





Reprinted by permission of the poet and of A. S. Barnes, Publishers of Reveille. 


Cats Go Commando 


(Continued from preceding page) 


They also must learn to duck when 
plates dipped in the molten metal 
spatter everything within 20 feet. 

One war-cat specialist developed by 
the United States is the fellow who 
patrols the huge cold-storage ware- 
houses where the temperature is kept 


_ steadily at six degrees Fahrenheit. Mice 


and rats couldn’t stand the low tem- 
perature when these fgbulous freezing 
plants were first put to use, but pretty 
soon hardy breeds of the thieving ro- 
dents made their appearance. 

The only solution seemed to be cats, 
but could they stand the bitterly cold 
climate? Several dozen of the toughest 
felines available were tried. After a 
few weeks in freezing darkness, 80 per 
cent of them died. But the remaining 
20 per cent came through the severe 
test with flying colors. They soon de- 
veloped heavy, furry coats. Their tails 
became thick and bushy, like those of 
Persian cats. Even their ears became 
tufted. Cold-storage vermin were soon 
ufider control. 

If only cats were not so independent 
they would undoubtedly be able to 
serve the armed forces in many ways. 
Their homing instinct for instance, is 
almost uncanny. One excellent little 
war cat named Ginger was attached to 
a shipbuilding concern on the Thames 
River. Early in 1941 Ginger had a 
family. When the compary moved 
farther up the river, Ginger and her 
brood were taken along. After a few 
days, however, Ginger disappeared. By 
coincidence, on the same day, a group 
of men returned to the old yards and 
found that aH of Ginger’s kittens except 
one were lying on the pile of rags that 
had been their former bed. One of them 
happened to glance up the river and 
there, swimming down stream ‘with the 
last kitten in her mouth was Ginger. 
She reached the old location, clambered 
out of the despised water and, ignor- 
ing the cheering men, stalked to her 
corner and dropped the wet kitten. 

Many attempts have been made to 
train cats for other duties besides rat- 
catching but with no luck. Rewards of 
praise and food a cat will accept not 
with the pleasure and pride exhibited 
by dogs, but as though they were his 
due. His actions are a constant re- 
minder that he is perfectly able to take 
care of himself and submits to human 
domination only if and when he deems 
it advantageous. 

However, enlisting on his own terms, 
Tabby is glad to do his bit. 





Reprinted from This Week Magazine by 
permission of Paul R. Reynolds & Son, 599 
Fifth Ave., New York. 
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January 17-22, 1944 


RIDAY, January 21, is the date ot 

Ted Malone’s next broadcast of 
Round Table poetry, at 1:30-1:45 p.m. 
EWT on the Blue Network. Note that 
time has been change2. 

Different as our two first contribu- 
tions are, they both show love for 
America, 


“Endureth Forever” 


All through the crevices of the iand 

The long, black, claw-tipped fingers of 
War 

Are reaching, stretching, prying, 

Intruding into everything. 


In the libraries: 

The gray-haired classics 

Sit on the shelves, watching 
As people pass them by 

And hurry to a section labeled 
“War Information!” 


‘ 


In the movies: 

On Saturday afternoons 

The kids still go to see 
Three thrillers: and a feature 
For a bargain price. 

Only now they don’t hoot 
At two-gun bandits 

Now it’s coward Jap soldiers 
And slippery German spies. 


In the concert halls: 

Symphonies of cities under siege. 
In the art galleries: war pictures. 
In the schools: war courses. 

In the homes: war jobs. 

In the hearts: War. 


Then, since the long grimy fingers of 
War 

Have touched all these, where lies es- 
cape? 


Look out over the fields; people. 

True, there are no longer enough men 

Properly to till them, as the men have 
gone to war — 

But look far and away over the broad, 
firm land. - 





CHOLASTIC invites original 

contributions from all high 
school students, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Writers whose work is ac- 
cepted for publication will receive 
a copy of Saplings, a book of the 
best student writing of previous 
years. Send a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope if you wish 
your contribution returned. In- 
dividual comment and criticism 
will be given at ‘he editor’s discre- 
tion, when requested. Writing may 
be in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page length. 
Material submitted will be consid- 
ered for the annual Scholastic 
Awards, but if entered in the 
poetry division should total fifty 
lines of verse. 
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Student writers’ own page 


Edited by CRtanlcotla. Dan do Wale 








The mountains have not moved. 

The brooks are laughing. unhampered. 

The fingers of war are not quite long 
enough, 

Are they? 


Fingers of War, the brooks are laugh- 
ing at you. 

The mountains, huge and proud, defy 
you, ; 

The land is defying you, War! 

You think your long filthy fingers. 

Have defiled everything. 

But you are wrong, War! 

There is something beautiful and en- 
during 

And inviolable. 

War, you cannot touch the land that is 
America. 

It will sit here on its lofty height 

And watch you die. 


Rolla Sara Kasanof, 15 
Hunter College High School, N. Y. C. 
Mrs. Edna T. Flouton, Teacher 


The Big Bend 


Sprawling like a gigantic back room in 
Texas 

Lies the Big Bend with rugged moun- 
tains and valleys 

That have never known the touch of a 
human foot. 

Others have felt ‘only the moccasined 
foot of the Indian. 

Through this land flows the Great River 

Like a silver ribbon carelessly dropped 

Among the ruts and holes of a wagon 
trail. 

Down its treacherous waters have 
floated 

The dead bodies of bandits, Indians 
and hostages; 

And herds of wild horses and buffalo 
have grazed along its banks. 

Here the Chisos Mountains, like giant 
emeralds, undiscovered in the wilder- 
ness, 

Rise to shelter the deer, the bear, and 
-the Red Man; 

And secrets of gold and opals lie locked 
within them. 

From their peaks the rugged mountains 
of Old Mexico 

Rear their soft azure outlines against 
the sky; 

And the setting sun paints the scene 

With all the blended colors oi the rain- 
bow. 


* The Big Bend’s voice is that of silence; 


Never a word has it spoken. And its 
silence 

Has the power to still even the memory 
of sound. 

The Big Bend is like a land once known 
and then forgotten, 

Where modern machines and evil ways 
have never come — 

A land where legend is stronger than 
truth. 


To some this land has a desolate beauty 
or none; 

To them its magic shall be closed for- 
ever. 

But those who worship nature una- 
dorned and simple 

Need nothing save the open sesame of 
their love. 

To them the great back door of Texas 
will open its beauty and its truth. 


Pete Williams, 14 
San Angelo (Texas) High School 
Ruth Sara Reese, Teacher _ 


Some of the rhymes are not perfect, 
but the following villanelle is an inter- 
esting experiment with a difficult form. 


Villanelle 


1 saw some columbine, 
Sweeping the shore 
In a flaming line 


I knew it was a sign 
Of hope; and I was glad, tor 
I saw some columbine 


The sight was mine 
Alone; only I saw it tumble forward 
In a flaming line. 


I stroked a fine 
Red cup, and spilled its yellow core; 
I saw some columbine. 


Each was a stein 
Of yellow happiness that poured 
In.a flaming line, 


And I went home with a mind 
Of love and hope, for 

I saw some columbine 

In a flaming line. 


Jean Miller, 16 
Deering High School, Portland, Maine 
Isabelle K. Pease, Teacher 











SHARPEN 


© QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. FACTS ARE FACTS 


Fill the blanks in the tollowing para- 
graph with appropriate names selected 
from those in parentheses below, in 
order to have a brief synopsis of “Four 
Brothers” (Part I). 

“Four Brothers’ 

. Neil and were 
twins. Their younger: brothers’ names 
were Earl and . They were 
farm boys from -—. Their 
mother, , was called upon to 
christen a ship named after 
her four sons were lost at sea. 

(Dolly, Martin Breckinridge, Missis- 
sippi, Walter Havighurst, Four Sons, 
Blackie, Martha, Four Brothers, Ray, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Clem.) 


ll. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


If you aren’t too literal-minded, you 
should be able to mark the following 
statements about “Miss Liberty Goes to 
Town” T for true or F for false. 


1. Americans had so completely tor- 
gotten the Statue of Liberty that they 
did not notice her disappearance 

2. Miss Libery left the harbor be- 
cause she was curious to know about 
the people behind her. 

8. Grant and Miss Liberty tound 
that race feeling was dividing the 
country. 

4. Miss Liberty decided to remain 
on land because there she could do 
more good. 


iil. CAN YOU PICK ‘EM? 


Underline the best completing word 
or phrase in‘ each statement about 
“Cats Go Commando.” 

1. Cats do their chiet war service 
(a) behind the lines; (b) at the battle- 
front; (c) in private homes. 

2. Tawny could not be admitted to 
Gothenburg because of (a) Nazi ob- 
jections; (b) quarantine regulations; 
(c) British citizenship, 

3. For vermin extermination in cold 
storage warehouses (a) hep-cats; (b) 
bob-cats; (c) specially conditioned cats 
had to be developed. 

4. Cats make poor recruits tor 
trained war-work ‘because they are (a) 
independent; (b) always fighting with 
dogs; (c) gun- shy, 

5. Cats used in London’s foundries 
must be taught not to walk on (a) hot 
bricks; (b) table tops; (c) gun casts. 

6. When the Swedish vessel was 
boarded by Germans, Tawny was (a) 
killed; (b) taken prisoner; (c) left on 
the Margareta. 


was 


’ 
written by 


YOUR WITS 


IV. WHICH IS WHICH? 


When you've read “Chats About 
New. Books,” mark those statements 
below which refer to Taps for Private. 
Tussie with a T, The Battle Is the Pay- 
off with a B, and Dune Boy with a D. 

. Author, Captain Ralpb Ingersoll. 
. About Kentucky backwoods peo- 
ple. 
. Fiction. 
. Life on grandfather’s farm. 
. Chiefly about the war. 


@ EXPRESS YOURSELF! 
PULL UP A CHAIR 

— And join the discussion: 

1. Is it an encouraging sign, to your 
notion, that Soviet sailors are learning 
English in preference to other lan- 
guages? Why or why not? 

2. Why is it still important tor us to 
continue buying War Bonds? 

8. Do you think “Miss Liberty Goes 
to Town” is a realistic or idealistic 
picture of America at war? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Write a detailed comment on the 
poems by Sergeant Charles Butler. 

2. Make a list of animals which are 
directly or indirectly aiding the war 
effort. Show how each one helps. 

3. Write an imaginary dialogue be- 
tween Miss Liberty and another U. S. 
President. 


@ MIND YOUR LANGUAGE! 
WHAT WOULD YOU SAY? 


The following sentences from “Miss 
Liberty Goes to Town” contain ten 
grammatical errors. Can you spot them 
and make corrections? 

1. Sure is a lot of fog over the har- 
bor. , 

2. They don’t scare the lite out ot 
you like them new automobiles. 

3. I never seen it no other way. 

4. I coulda swore her arm was down. 

5. That don’t matter — we're friends. 

6. There’s no. privacy here no more. 

7. Well get married like we 
planned. 

: 8. My two children run the house 
ne. 

9. It you're one of them reporters, 
say the women of America are putting 
aside their fancy clothes for the dura- 
tion. 


WORDS OF THE V/EEK 


sergeant (sdr P cm Non-commissioned 
officer in U. S. 
villanelle . (vil a WF tee. A fixed form of 


verse. 


Soviet Sailors 
Study English 
By G. Leonidov 


O* all foreign languages studied by 
the Soviet merchant marine, Eng- 
lish is the most popular. According to 
information received from the People’s 
Commissariat of the Merchant Marine, 
and also from some of the sailors’ trade _ 
union leaders, nine-tenths of -all those 
who study aboard ship and -in port 
have chosen English as their subject. 

In one of the first numbers of the 
Morskoi Flot (Merchant Marine), the 
journal of the central committee of the 
Sea Transportation Workers’ Trade 
Union, which has been appearing in 
Moscow for the last three months, there 
appeared an article by Captain D. 
Lukhmanov, who advised the members 
of the merchant marine “to take more 
seriously to the study of the English 
language, in which so many books have 
been printed that are valuable and use- 
ful for sailors.” 

Lukhmanov’s advice met with a 
lively response. The editorial offices of 
the paper have received many letters 
from readers, who state from their per- 
sonal observation that “a knowledge of 
foreign languages, especially of Eng- 
lish, is very important for sailors of all 
nationalities.” 

Dozens ot English circles have been 
organized on Soviet sea-going vessels 
and in ports. Captains, mates, helms- 
men, boatswains, radio operators, me- 
chanics, ship employees and dockers 
are among the students. 

The purpose of these circles is to 
give the students a good enough 
knowledge of the language to enable 
them to read the sailing directions in 
commercial documents written in Eng- 
lish, to make themselves understood 
should they wish to buy anything on 
shore, and to discuss ship repairs. 

On land, students of the English 
language have to follow a much stricter 
program. Every port has special two- 
and three-year study courses with a 
staff of qualified teachers. These 
courses are attended by the ships 
officers and members of the port ad- 
ministration. Officers also have a corre- 
spondence department which examines 
them when they come to port and sup- 
plies them with textbooks and a pro- 
gram of study before they leave. 

The Sailors’ Tradé Union helps by 
organizing study circles and courses in 
English, and by supplying the neces- 
sary textbooks. The Union also ar- 
ranges competition among the students. 


Reprinted trom the Information Bulletin 
of the USSR 
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a. BROTHERS 





Gi a stood on the flag-draped plat- 
form, a slight, sturdy woman with a 
worn face and lighted eyes. Above her 
in the April sunlight flared the bow of 
battleship gray, with its bib of bunting 
billowed by the wind. The lieutenant 
commander bent down, talking against 
the blast of music. 

“When they cut the ribbons, Madam, 
just swing the bottle, hard.” 

Madam—The lines twinkled about 
her eyes. It had been Mom and Marth 
all these years. 

“You think you can break it?” 

She lifted the ribboned bottle. It was 
round and medium heavy, like a full 
ear of corn. The lines gathered again. 
“I’ve shucked all day in the field,” she 
said, “and never missed the bang 
board.” 

The lean face under the visored cap 
broke slowly. He had a good smile, 
when he used it. “Then I don’t need to 
worry.” 

Wher the band stopped she heard the 
reporter's voice again. “They all joined 
up together, Mr. Breckenridge? They 
wanted to serve the same ship?” | 

“That’s right,” Clem said. He looked 
a little tired, through the pride and ex- 
citement in his face. A fringe of gray 
hair showed beneath his rumpled hat, 
and his shoulders sagged. 

“Too bad,” the reporter said. “If—” 

“No,” Clem said quickly. “They 
wanted it that way.” 

“I mean they wouldn’t all —” 

“They were always together, 
said. 

Martha Breckenridge looked up at the 
letters on the leaning bow. Behind her 
Clem was saying: 

“Well, you see, there wasn’t any old- 
est. Neil and Mart were twins.” 

“Twins,” the reporter said happily, 


” Clem 


AY, 
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By WALTER HAVIGHURST 


They had been boys together, and 


men together — the sort of men 


that Martha and Clem were proud of 


A Story in Two Parts: Part I 


his pencil working. uJ _ Suppose you 
couldn’t tell them apart.” 

Martha’s mouth tightened. Couldn't 
tell Mart and Neil apart -, 

“We could tell them,” Clem said 
gently, 

“Then the others were younger?” 

“Earl and Ray,” Clem said. 

“Did they ever cause you any —” 

The loud-speaker began_to blare, and 
Martha looked up where the bunting 
rippled. Four Brothers the raised bright 
letters spelled. The lieutenant comman- 
der was reading their names: 

Neil Breckenridge, Seaman, first class. 

Neil was the oldest, by half an hour, 
Doctor Johns had told her later. Really 
he was always the oldest, even with his 
front teeth missing and the freckles on 
his nose and the unruly hair, dark as a 
crow’s wing, falling across his forehead. 
The others grew taller and broader, in 
time, but Neil still took charge. 

On that snowy Sunday on December, 
after sitting around the radio all after- 
noon, they walked out silent to the barn. 
Afterward, at supper, it was Neil who 
said, “They will need sailors now. We're 
going, Mom.” 

Back there when his front teeth were 
missing he led them through the gar- 
den rows, thinning cow beets on their 
hands and knees. “We can do it, Mom. 
We can do it fine.” He led them out to 
the wheatfield to shock grain beside 
their father, when the bundles were 
bigger than the boys dragging them. 

There weren't many holidays on a 
Custer County farm, but when twins 
have a birthday there must be some- 
thing special. On the day Neil and Mart 
were fourteen, they loaded lunch and 
fishing poles into the spring wagon and 
they all went to Medicine Falls — all 
but Martha. The bass were biting, and 
Clem turned them in the frying pan till 


they were brown as butternuts. It was 
a fine day. 

The September sun was slanting over 
the prairie as they clattered home. Three 
of them were crowded on the wagon 
seat, with little Ray swaying behind 
them. Clem sat alone with his knees 
over the swinging tailboard, already 
thinking about the corn to cut, the 
wheat field to get seeded and the pas- 
ture fence waiting to be repaired. From 
the wagon seat Mart and Earl were 
still fishing, dangling their lines over 
the red grass at the roadside, catching 
the biggest ones. They were almost 
home. From the kitchen Martha heard 
the wagon rattling in the still evening 
air. 

“There the big trout,” 
“T’ve hooked him!” 

Mart reached for the pole, to have a 
share in landing Old Wary. In a minute 
they were fighting for it. The line 
dippe@ and swirled at the roadside, and 
then the pole bent double. The barbed 
hook was in the horse’s belly. 

The lurch left Clem sitting in the 
road, with the wagon a crashing blur 
of dust behind him. It veered off the 
road and swayed across the prairie. Neil 
had the reins but his face was white as 
paper. 

“Jump!” he said to his brothers. “Off 
the back end. Jump!” 

They made the ground, one after ‘the 
other. They rolled over and got up with 
white and staring faces. Mart held a 
broken stick of willow in his hand. He 
stared at it blankly. 

Neil’s voice came back. “Whoa, 
Dolly! Whoa!” The wagon rocked over 
a ridge of ground. 

When the oil tanks took fire and the 
ship rolled over, a survivor of that mid- 
night in the Solomons had written, the 
four brothers found each other at the 
rail. “Jump!” Neil said. “Jump!” They 
tumbled over. They floundered in the 
lurid sea. Then Neil went back to the 
twisted fire door that would cut off the 
magazine. 


Earl said. 
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HAVIGHURST 





The midwestern scene, in which 
this story of Walter Havighurst’s is 
laid, is one with which the author is 
most familiar. He was born in Wis- 
consin and educated in the public 
schools of Decatur, Illinois. Later he 
worked on Great Lakes ore boats, 
traveled and studied the whole dis- 
trict, and produced a fine book about 
the region, The Long Ships Passing 
(The Macmillan Company). 

Mr. Havighurst claims he is 
prouder of his able seaman’s papers, 
won during an early apprenticeship 
on steam and sailing vessels plying 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
than of any of his academic degrees. 
The latter include distinctions from 
the University of Denver, Columbia 
University, and King’s College, Lon- 
don. 

Mr. Havighurst is now an associate 
professor of English at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, and a prolific 
writer of short stories. 
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Now in the red light of sunset, on his 
fourteenth birthday, he was a thin, 
tense figure crouched on the swaying 
wagon seat. When the singletgee gave 
way the wagon rose up on two wheels. 
“Whoa, Dolly! Whoa!” His high voice 
was lost in a crash of sound. Then 
Dolly’s. hoofbeats dwindled in the 
prairie silence. 

They found him crunipled and still, 
with a red patch spreading among the 
dry September grass. 

While Ray raced to the house to tell 
his mother, Clem took the endgate from 
the overturned wagon. On that cramped 
bed they carried Neil home. 

“Put him in here,” Martha said, lead- 
ing them to the downstairs bedroom. 
She pulled his clothing off, gently and 
firmly. 

She folded a towel beneath his shoul- 
der. 
“Go outside, boys. See if the doctor 
is in sight.” 

Her voice was quiet, but when she 
looked up again her eyes were haunted. 

“It’s stopped bleeding, Clem.” is 

“The doctor’s not here, Mom.” The 
boys were back again. 

“Look down the road for him” Martha 
said, “watch for his headlights.” 


Clem followed them out, his shoul- 
ders sagging. 

She took his slack hand and chafed 
the wrist. She whispered, over and over: 
“Hold on, Neil. A little longer. Hold 
on. Hold on.” Outside, a pair of head- 
lights swept the darkness. 

Doctor Johns peered through his 
glasses and put his black bag on a chair. 
His mouth twitched and tightened while 
he bent over the bed. With a quick 
movement he thrust a needle into. Neil's 
limp arm, and his thumb pressed slowly. 
Then he bent over the torn shoulder. 

While he was taking the stitches 
Neil’s eyes opened in his still face. 

“Steady, son,” the doctor said, 
“Steady.” 

The boy’s teeth caught the curt of his 
lower lip and a thin red line ran down. 
‘Martha bent over him. His eyes closed 
again. : 
At last the doctor straightened up. 
He took a long breath. 

“What, Doctor?” 

“Wonderful thing about a boy,” he 
said. - 

“If it'd been you, Clem, or me—” 
His mouth quirked again, making a 
sucking sound, Me turned to Martha. 
“He'll be weak for a while. Give him 
something hot to drink when he'll take 
it. Ill stop by in the morning.” 

When the doctor had gone they 
heard the cattle bawling from the barn. 
“Why —I forgot all about the chores,” 
Clem said. “Come on, boys.” 

He also forgot that night to wind the 
clock. It ran down after striking two. 
Then there was nothing to mark the 
hours as Martha Breckenridge sat in the 
lamplight watching a white, still face. 
At last the lamp began to pale. A gray 
light grew at the window and in the 
barnyard a rooster crowed with a shrill 
and startling voice. — 

Neil drew a deep breath. His legs 
stirred under the covers, and his dark 
eyes opened. They stared for a moment 
and then came to rest. “Mom,” he 
whispered. 

She brushed the hair from his fore- 
head. — 

“Don’t fidget, son. Lie still.” 

“Thirsty, Mom.” 

“Of course you are. Hungry too, I 
guess. I’ve got some milk soup for you, 
right on the stove.” 

The ‘boys heard their voices and 
came running down the stairs. They 
stood in the door while Neil swallowed 
big spoonfuls of soup, and the daylight 
brightened in the window. When Neil 
looked around, his eyes were clear. 

“You catch Dolly, Dad?” 

Clem’s face lit up like sunrise. “She’s 
in the barn, Neil. She came home by 
herself, just before dark.” 

“The wagon?” 

“Well, the wagon got banged up 
some.” 





SHORT STORY 


Neil looked gravely at his brothers. 
“Nobody got hurt,” he said in a won- 

voice. 

Martha scolded over him. “You, weak 
as water, with a dozen stitches in your 
shoulder. What more do you want’ for 
a birthday present?” She turned to the 
doorway. “Now you boys get outside. 
Neil has to have some quiet.” 

Clem herded them together. “Chores, 
boys.” 


The sun was green and gold over the’ 


cornfield. It was full daybreak. 
Neil called, “Don’t forget to feed my 


pig. 

The ribbons were blowing from the 
microphone where the lieutenant com- 
mander stood. : 

Martin Breckenridge, Seaman, first 
class. 

All their lives Neil and Mart had been 
together. All their lives. 

Mart had a pig too, a sturdy young 
shoat to fatten while Neil lay at the 
window getting his strength back 
slowly. When the 4-H Club had its 
judging at Charles City it was Neil’s 
pig that won the ribbon. , 

Mart was bitterly disappointed. He 
had set his heart on winning, and he 
couldn’t give up easily. He was a stub- 
born, determined boy, with a will grown 
strong in childhood and not yet gov- 
erned by maturity. All the way home 
he was silent. 

“It’s really your ribbon,” Neil said. 
“You took care of him when I couldn't. 
You fattened him.” ; 

Mart stared at the road ahead. 

“You take the ribbon. It’s more yours 
than mine.” 

Mart shook his head. 

“Why not, Mart?” 

“Because my pig didn’t win it. But 
next year I’ll.get it, Next year —” 

Next year was the year no one in 
western Minnesota will ever forget. 
Drought from April to October, and the 
fields burned brown as stubble by the 
end of June. Week after week the sun 
blazed down. The deep wells ran dry; 
for miles across the prairie, farmers 
hauled water to their gaunt herds. 

When the dust storms covered the 
barnyard with an alien red silt, they 
knew men were facing desperation out 
on the parched. plains of the west. 


_ “We're lucky,” Clem said grimly. “At 


least our farm isn’t blowing away.” 

Then he signed a second mortgage. 
and sold his lean cattle, and told the 
boys they could not fatten their pigs 
that fall. 

Mart took it hard. “Blackie is the best 
pig I ever had. Look how he’s grow- 
ing. He'll win a ribbon sure, Dad.” 

“We haven’t got the feed,” Clem 
said. 

“But, Dad, it’s only four weeks til] 
the fair.” 

(Continued on page 27) 
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(Tops, don’t miss) 


MADAME CURIE. (M-G-M. 
AWM Directed by Mervyn LeRoy. 
Produced by Sidney Frank- 
lin.) : 
HE EDITORS of Scholastic Publica- 
tions award the Blue Ribbon for 
January to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for 
their inspiring production, Madame 
Curie, Told with dignity and restraint, 
Madame Curie is, in every sense of the 
word, a full-length portrait. It brings. us 
not one but two very great people— 
Marie and Pierre Curie. The work of 
these two scientists which led to the dis- 
covery of radium is shown with pains- 
taking detail. In spite of this, the picture 
never loses its dramatic quality. 


Marie Sklodowska (Greer Garson) 


was a young Polish girl who had come 
to Paris to study at the Sorbonne. Her 
scientific genius soon became apparent 
to her teachers. But young Professor 
Curie (Walter Pidgeon) permitted her 
to use his laboratory with misgivings. 
In his opinion, women—especially 


The Editors’ Blue 
Ribbon Award for 
the outstanding 
picture of January goes 
to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
for their production 
Madame Curie. 


(Worthwhile) 


(So-so) 


young and pretty women—had no busi- 
ness trying to be scientists. 

He found to his surprise that Marie 
was as sincere a scientist as he was. 
When she had finished her work at his 
laboratory, and was ready to leave for 
Poland, he realized he was in love with 
her. Too shy to use the ordinary langu- 


_age of lovers, his proposal sounded more 


like a chemical formula! 

Their marriage proved to be a re- 
markable companionship. They sup- 
ported themselves by teaching, and 
spent the rest of their time in the labora- 
tory. Marie’s curiosity had been 
aroused by the discovery of hidden rays 
in a lump of pitch blende. With Pierre’s 
help, she began the long hunt to find 
the origin of these rays. They appealed 
to the university for working space— 
and were granted an unheated, leaky 
shed! For four heartbreaking years they 
worked there winter and summer. Most 
people thought them a little crazy. But 
their devotion had its reward—the dis- 
covery of a new element—radium. 

This is not simply a story of hard 
work and success. It is also the story 
of two fine people who knew the full 
privilege of working for and with each 
other. Greer Garson as Madame Curie 
has never given a finer performance. 
Walter Pidgeon matches her with his 
Pierre Curie. Both portrayals will con- 
vince you that the truly great people 
of the world are also truly good. 


Marie and Pierre (above) see at last the glow 
‘of radium. To relax they go on bicycle picnics. 
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You and Your Job 
By Evelyn Steele 


Vocational Guidance Editor 











NURSERY EDUCATION 


eos you like to guide children 
toward a constructive life? There 
is an urgent need for workers in the 
field of nursery education; the exten- 
sive nursery and child care programs 
now in existence will develop into a 
long-term program of nursery education 
after the war. 

A career as a nursery school teacher, 
a kindergarten teacher or as a primary 
teacher has many advantages to offer. 
It is a career that can mean for you: 

1. A rounded education with a col- 
lege degree at the end of your training 
period. 

2. A great service to your country in 
guiding its future citizens at a time of 
crisis. 

8. Worthwhile work that is rich in 
human contacts. 

4. War-time and peace-time aid to 
mothers. 

5. Postwar occupation in a rapidly 
growing field. 

6. Personal preparation for your own 
future as a mother. 

The teacher of young children is the 
most important teacher in the entire edu- 
cational system. It is she, who, because 
of her understanding, knowledge, and 
natural love of children, can guide them 
toward a richer and fuller life and away 
from twisted personalities and delin- 
quency. This is an important and satis- 
fying job, but one intended for only the 
most sincere, the best qualified. 

Whatever year you are in in high 
school, if the profession of teaching 
young children appeals to you, you can 
do something about it now. Write to 
Miss Amy Hostler at the Mills School, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
As Dean of this very fine training center 
for the preparation of nursery, primary 
and kindergarten teachers, and as 
former president of the National As- 
sociation of Nursery Education, she will 
be glad to answer’your questions. Dr. 
Mary Dabney Davis, of the U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C., will 
send upon request, free bulletins con- 
cerning the teaching of young children. 

Apply to your local CDVO for any 
volunteer opportunities in child care 
that may be open to you now. Visit 
training centers in nursery education. 
Observe children and their habits. 
Think now and act now, if you are really 
interested in training as a teacher of the 
young. It is a profession that merits your 
serious consideration. 
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Thirteen "Hot Spots” on B-176 


A FLYING ARSENAL 


There are thirteen good rea- 
sons why the Boeing Flying 
Fortress is regarded as having 
the most. devastating firepower 
of any airplane in the skies. The 
thirteen “hot spots” are shown 
in the accompanying photo- 
graph of the new B-17G, with 
numbers to indicate positions of 
the .50-caliber guns which bristle 
from this flying arsenal. 

Guns 1 and 2 project from 
the Fortress’ new chin turret, a 
distinguishing feature of the 
newest model Fortress. 

Guns 3 and 4 are manually 
operated and supplement the 
frontal fire of the chin turret. 

Guns 5 and 6, mounted in 
the top turret, sweep the skies 
above the Boeing bomber. 

No. 7, manually operated, is 
located in the radio compart- 
ment midships. 

Guns 8 and 9 are ball turret 
guns which cover the under- 
side approaches to the bomber. 

Nos. 10 and 11, operated 
from the waist windows, com- 
mand side approaches to the 
plane. 

Bringing up the rear are guns 





12 and 18, comprising the 
deadly tail or “stinger” turret 
of the Fortress. 

If all the guns on the B-17G 
fired steadily for just thirty sec- 
onds, they would send forth 
more than 6,000 bullets. 


“Tomorrow We Fly,” 
New Book by Stout 

The ornithopter, a flying 
machine which flaps its wings, 
takes off vertically like a heli- 
copter and attains forward 
speeds comparable to®* the 
present fixed-wing airplane, is a 
future possibility, William B. 
Stout, famous airplane designer, 
predicts in Tomorrow We Fly, 
his new book on the future of 
air travel, published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 

Mr. Stout is head of the Stout 
Research Division of Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Manufac- 
turing Company. The ideas -he 
advances embrace rocket ships, 
the use of atomic power, a gas 
turbine engine and even an 
adaptation of the steam locomo- 
tive principle to the plane. 





PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


The giant Martin Mars has 
completed her first war mis- 
sion. On her 4,375-mile journey 
from the United States to Brazil 
and back, the Mars shattered 
four world’s records. The. Mars 
took off from Patuxent River, 
Maryland, weighing 148,500 
pounds gross, the heaviest 
weight ever lifted by an air- 
plane! The Naval Air Transport 
Service, in whose service the 
plane will fly, intends further 
tests. Regular trans-oceanic 
flights of the Mars are planned 
for the future. 

* * & 


The largest motorless aircraft 
in the Army Air Forces glider 
program is the new Army YCG- 
18, which recently underwent 
test flights at Minneapolis. The 
glider has a capacity greater 
than that of the Douglas DC-3. 
It was built by Waco Aircraft 
and designed by Francis Arcier, 
who also;designed the 15-place 
CG-4A glider. 

* * * 

The first large-sized airplane 

built of .stainless steel is now 


An Unlucky Number of Muzzles for the Japs 





undergoing test flights. The 
plane, built by Budd Manufac- 
turing Co., of Philadelphia, is 
a twin-engined cargo ship. No 
further information about the 
ship is available at this time. 


* * * 


David R. Davis, inventor of 
the famous Davis Wing, has a 
unique way of testing his in- 
ventions. His outdoor wind 
tunnel is a heavy sedan with a 
flat deck on top. On the deck 
are devices for holding his ex- 
perimental airfoils. With this 
curious contraption Mr. Davis 
drives out to the Mojave Desert 
on a still day and skims along 
over the smooth sand at high 
speed, observing the effect the 
moving air has on the unproved 
airfoil. 


* * * 


I imagine many articles have 
been left on airplanes by pas- 
sengers, but you would never 
expect a passenger to leave 4 
pair of crutches he was using 
when he boarded the plane. 
The passenger boarded the 
plane at Augusta and got off 
at Atlanta. Publicity experts 
must be temped to use the in- 
cident in a campaign to adver- 
tise the enlivening effects of air 
travel. 
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The Story of 
A. R. Smith 


The high road to adventure in 
South America, Europe, and Rus- 
sia began for A. R. Smith in 
G.E.’s blueprint section in 
Schenectady. 


His first job after high school 
was placing printing paper and 
tracings into frames and exposing 
them to sunlight. The work 


brought him close to the engineers 
and he decided to become one. 
But he kept his job and took his 


engineering courses by corre- 


spondence. 


One of his first engineering jobs 
was surveying mining locations in 
Chile, preliminary to electrifi- 
cation. In Santiago he lost his 
letter of credit. When the consul 
identified him at a bank, the 


cashier shoveled out a whole sugar 
scoop of gold pieces, which he 
had to lug around South America 
in his pockets! 


Riding inland from the Coast 
one day, he noticed a dark, beard- 


“ed man following. Remembering 


warnings thatbandits rode through 
the backwoods, carrying sawed- 
off rifles under their ponchos, 
Smith urged his horse to-go faster. 


But the man caught up with 
him, started -talking Spanish 
which he couldn’t understand. 
Then the Chilean got ahead and 
tried to lead him off the trail. But 
Smith kept going straight ahead 
and finally arrived at the Com- 
pany offices. 


And there, waiting for him, was 
the Chilean, who had been trying 
to show him a short cut! 


South America was just the 
beginning of A.R. Smith’s travels. 
Tireless reseatch and study of his 
own gained him such a wide 
reputation in the electrical world 
that his advice became sought 
wherever big things were con- 
templated in power develop- 
ments. Thus he was sent all over 
western Europe and twice to 
Russia. 


But he has spent the past few 
years mostly in Schenectady, 


where in 1930 he became manag- 
ing engineer of G.E.’s turbine 
department. No secret to him 
was the high-pressure, high-tem- 
perature steam turbine, disclosed 
this summer as one of the Navy’s 
secret ‘‘weapons.’’ He had been 
working since 1933 on designs for 
those turbines, which allow our 
warships to maneuver faster and 
go farther than the ships of other 
countries—full speed ahead to- 
ward the victory that can’t come 
too soon for A. R. Smith, for he 


has one son in the Aleutians and 
another in North Africa. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York. ; 

Hear the General Electric radio pro- 
grams: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra” 
Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBG—“The 


World Today” news, every weekday 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


192,000 employees of the General Electric Company are on their jobs producing war 
goods and buying over a million dollars of War Bonds every wetk to hasten victory. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


958-30-211 
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First Person Possessive 


ENNY sat and stared at the tele- 

phone for a moment after Nick hung 
up. Had there been a touch of sarcasm 
in his saying, “Glad you finished your 
term paper in time for us to have a date 
tonight,” or was her imagination twist- 
ing an innocent remark into a suspicious 
one? 

As she lett the phone and started up- 
stairs, two lines from Midsummer 
Night’s Dream flashed through her 
mind: 

Or in the night, imagining some fear, 

How easy is a bush supposed a bear! 

Yes, it must be imagination, Penny 
decided. For how could Nick have 
known that she’d been waiting for a call 
from Hal Harcum, while finishing her 
term paper? Of course, he couldn't 
have. Besides, Penny argued with her- 
self, a girl simply had to make excep- 
tions for boys in the service. Hal never 
knew, in advance, whether or not he 
could leave the field on a certain night. 

Penny ‘picked up the comb from the 
dresser and gave one curl a fierce pull. 
Oh, dear, why was life so complicated? 
Why couldn’t you make up your mind 
which of two boys you liked best, in- 
stead of muddling the situation by liking 
both of them — and for -such different 
reasons. Hal was dashing and romantic; 
Nick was more serious and more sin- 
cere. 

The ring otf the telephone startled 
Penny out of her day dreams and she 
hurried downstairs to answer. 

“Penny?” Hal’s voice sounded strange- 
ly subdued. “Sorry. I can’t make it.” 


“That's all right,” Penny said, some- 
what relieved. “Some other time.” 

“Yeah, but maybe not for a long time. 
We — we're moving out tonight.” 

“Tonight?” Penny gasped. “You mean, 
for good?” 

“Oh, I'll be back,” Hal said with a 
hurried laugh. “Ill bring you a Nazi 
helmet for a souvenir! I—TIll let you 
know my APO address and you write, 
won't you? I'll be thinking about you, 
Penny. It’s been swell and — well, I'll 
have to cut this short. There’s a long 
line of fellows waiting to use this 
phone.” 

Penny-swallowed hard. “Lots of luck, 
Hal, and I'll miss you. "Bye now.” 

The phone clicked at the other end 
and Penny hung up. She walked wood- 
enly down the hallway to answer the 
doorbell. 

“Hi!” Nick said, and Penny managed 
a smiling hello in return. 

He followed her into the living room 
but, instead of sitting down, he walked 
to the table and started flipping the 
pages of a-magazine. “How'd the term 
paper turn out?” hé asked. 

Penny hesitated, wondering if there 
was a hidden purpose in his asking. 
“It’s not too bad, I suppose.” 

“Heard anything from Hal Harcum 
lately?” 

“Yes, he—” Penny began, but the 
words wouldn’t come. 


“You think you can keep both of us 
on your string, but you can’t. Either 
you're my girl or you aren’t.” 


“Nice guy, Hal. Just the right sort 
for a girl like you. Plenty of personality, 
a smooth manner, good-looking —” 

“Nick, wh-what are you driving at?” 
Penny demanded. 

His expression changed suddenly. 
“Just this, Penny,” he said, facing her. 

“It’s either Hal or me. I won't be sec- 
ond choice, and I wont be kicked 
around while you wait for him to ask 
you for a date.” 

“But, Nick, you don’t understand —” 

“Oh, yes, I do. You think you can 
keep both of us on your string, but you 
can’t.” His voice rose in anger. “Either 
you're my girl or you. aren't. None of 
this maybe stuff for me.” 

Penny’s eyes blazed. “You talk as : if 
I should be your personal possession, 
like a dog or a cat. A house pet. Is that 
what you mean?” 

“I mean just what I said,” Nick re- 
torted stubbornly. “Either—or. And 
youll notice,” he added sarcastically, 
“T’'m_not over-sellirig myself. If you'd 
rather sit around and wait for him to 
phone —,” 

Penny stared across the room. “Wait 
for him to phone,” she repeated softly, 
thinking that it might be a long, long 
wait. 

Nick mistook her meaning. “Okay,” 
he said with finality. “I suppose the 
best thing for me to do is fade out.” 

“Wait, Nick!” Penny jumped up and 
followed him into the hallway. “I didn’t 
mean —” she stopped short, realizing 
how impossible an explanation was. If 
she told him that Hal had gone, he'd 
think he was second choice again. Any- 
how, she was violently opposed to his 
attitude of possessiveness and, if dating 
Nick meant dating no one else, then 
further argument was useless. 

“What you meant was another one 
ot those maybe answers,” Nick said, 
giving it an ironical twist, “and I won't 
take it: You didn’t say yes, so the 
answer must be no. Anyhow, I'm 
through!” he added, stalking out. 

Penny went back into the living room 
and flopped on the sofa. An hour ago 
she had been wondering why she 
couldn’t chose one boy or the other. 
Now they were both gone! For a mo- 
ment she felt sunk, Then, remembering 
Nick’s possessiveness, she got mad. 
Plenty mad. She'd show him! She'd 
wait for Hal forever. Well, at least a 
year — or six months, she decided. 
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Four Brothers | 
(Continued) 


“We |haven’t got the feed,” Clem re- 
peated sharply. “That’s all.” 

Mart went out to the pig lot. He 
cleaned Blackie thoroughly, rubbing 
his coat with an old scrub brush till it 
shone like plumage. Blackie was a 
big, sound, solid shoat with an insati- 
able appetite. 

On a: bright October Sunday, Clem 
backed the old car out of the barn for a 
visit to the Butterfields’, a mile up the 
road. Mart preferred to stay at home, 
though he had walked home with Sally 
Butterfield every day since school had 
hegun. 

Martha eyed him shrewdly. “No- 
body’s going to tease you about Sally 
Butterfield.” 

“T’'ve got some homework,” he said, 
sitting down at the dining table with 
his history book. So they drove off 
without him, raising a slow yellow 
cloud that powdered the dry weeds at 
the roadside. 

When they came back, with the long 
shadows across the barnyard, Clem 
walked straight to the hog lot. He 
looked at Mart’s Blackie, lying in a 
dusty corner of the run while the other 
pigs grunted hungrily along the empty 
feed trough, Then he went to the corn- 
crib. As he turned back to the house, 
two firm lines bracketed his moutb. 

“Martin,” he said. 

Mart looked up from his history book. 

“Come with me.” 

Clem led the way to the barn. He 
ent into the harness room. When Mart 
was there he closed the door. 

“I told you we couldn't spare the 
corn to fatten your pig.” 

Mart’s eyes raised stubbornly and 
then fell to the straw-strewn floor. 

“These are hard times,” Clem said 
quietly. “Times when we have to work 
things out together, not behind each 
other’s back.” He took a harness strap 
from the wall. 

“Turn around.” 

Clem strapped him deliberately, thor- 
oughly. There: was no sound but the 
whir and lash of the leather and the 
breath grunting through Clem’s teeth. 
At last he hung the strap on the wall. 

“Go to the house;” he said. “Go up- 
stairs and don’t come down till you're 
a son I won’t,be ashamed of.” 


Mart straightened up. His jaw was 


clamped so that a ridge of muscle 
showed in his cheek and his fists were 
clenched at his side. He walked silently 
across the barnyard. 

Supper was an uneasy meal, with 
Mart’s empty place among them, and 
the stern lines growing into tired lines 
in Clem’s face. Finally little Ray asked, 
“Where’s Mart?” 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Prize Winner! 


42 CASH PRIZES TOTALING $560.00 offered in the 
Costume Design and Fashion Illustration Divisions 
of the Scholastic Awards! 


There’s still time to plan your sketch and enter it for 
Regional and National judging. Be sure to consult the 
Contest Pages of this issue for complete details. 


STYLES SHOULD BE “STRICTLY G.1.%. «2 eee ceee 


Your design should conform to the style and fabric 
limitations set up by the Clothing Section of the 
W.P.B. Here’s your chance to show how you can 
camouflage limited yardage by clever designing! 


FABRICS SHOULD BE SUITABLE... SERVICEABLE ... 


Attach to your sketch a swatch of the fabric you 
would recommend for the design, and state whether 
it is washable or dry cleanable. Remember, the fabric 
should be suitable for the use to which the finished 
dress would be put — for example, school clothes call 
for washable fabrics for practicality and greater serv- 
ice; clothes for outdoor wear demand fabrics that 
have a high degree of-color fastness to sunlight; ac- 
tive sport clothes require extra strong fabrics. 


YOU CAN’T GO WRONG ON SUITABILITY. ..... 


or Serviceability when you choose CROWN* Tested 
rayon fabrics. Fabrics that ‘bear the CROWN Tested 
tag must pass severe laboratory performance tests... 
and carry information right on the label about wash- 
ability or dry cleanability and the specific wear pur- 
poses for which the fabric has been approved! 





EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producer of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave. , NewYork 1; Providence, R.1.; Charlotte, N.C. ; Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Rog. U.S. Pat. Off. Copr. 1944—American Viscose Corp, 











SCHOLASTIC AWARDS is more than a contest! 
It is the high school PACEMAKER 


for all the creative arts—Art—Music-Literature 


GET TO WORK NOW- 
THERE IS STILL TIME 


When you win a prize—AND OF 
COURSE THERE ARE PRIZES— or even 
just get a place in Scholastic Awards, 
you have done much more than sim- 
ply win a contest. You have proved 
to yourself and to your classmates 
and teachers that you can hold your 
own or even win over the stiffest 
competition in the entire country. 
This makes entering tthe Art, Litera- 
ture or Music Divisions of the 
Awards one of the most exciting and 
stimulating things you can do. You 
really can feel a thrill of accomplish- 
ment when you have actually fin- 
ished and sent off an entry. Even 
though you may not win at first, you 
have nevertheless taken the first BIG 
step in your progress.. You have 
become a part of Scholastic Awards, 
and have accepted the challenge of 
the highest standards of perform- 
ance for high school students in art, 
literature and music. 


In the Literary Division — write a 
short story, a poem, an essay, a bio- 
graphical sketch, a literary article, 
a book review, humor. 


In the Music Division — compose a 
song, a piece for a solo instrument, 
a part-song with or without accom- 
paniment, or a piece for a group of 
instruments. 


In the Art Division—enter any or all 
of the 15 classifications—oils, water 
colors, pen and ink, pencil, prints, 
design for fabrics, costume design, 
fashion illustration, posters, sculp- 
ture and ceramics, textile decoration, 
handicraft, needlework and weav- 
ing, mechanical drawing and pho- 
tography. 


$7,090 IN WAR BONDS AND 

STAMPS AND MONEY PRIZES. FOR 

SENIORS — 50 SCHOLARSHIPS TO 

LEADING ART SCHGOLS. 

SEND FOR A RULES BOOKLET TODAY: 
Scholastic Magazine 


220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


ALL LITERARY AND MUSIC ENTRIES MUST BE 
SENT TO SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE, 220 EAST 
42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y., on or before 
MARCH 15, 1944. 


ALL ART ENTRIES MUST BE SENT-TO THE RE. 
GIONAL EXHIBITION, IF YOU LIVE IN A TER- 
RITORY WHERE A REGIONAL WILL BE HELD. «= 
See next page for list of Regional Exhibitions 
and dates when entries must be sent. 


STUDENTS LIVING IN ALL OTHER AREAS 
SHOULD SEND ENTRIES TO SCHOLASTIC ART 
AWARDS, BOX 7380, Oakland Post Office, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. on or before MARCH 25, 1944. 


ART STUDENTS TAKE NOTICE! 


There are special SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS 
that you can win without trying IF YOU FOL- 
LOW INSTRUCTIONS CAREFULLY. The Strath- 
more Paper Co. awards $15, $10 and $5 to all 
winners of first, second and third prizes respec- 
tively, IF YOUR PRIZE-WINNER WAS DONE ON 
STRATHMORE PAPER, It’s as simple as that! 


The C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. awards $10 each 
to all prize-winning entries in Classification 3, 
IF YOUR WORK WAS DONE WITH A HUNT 
ARTIST OR ‘SPEEDBALL PEN. ? 


The Agfa Ansco Film Co. awards the amount of 
the original prize to all prize winners in pho- 
tography, IF THEY HAVE USED AGFA FILMS. 


The Kalart Co., sponsors of the Flashlight sec- 
tion of Photography, offers an additional prize 
equal tea the amount of the original prizes to 
the winners whose entries were made with 
KALART FLASHLIGHTS. 


YOU MUST MARK YOUR ENTRY TO INDICATE 
THAT YOU HAVE DONE THESE THINGS IF YOU 
EXPECT TO GET THESE AWARDS. 
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It was a man’s world. Then came 
the war! Then came the call for 
workers of the fair sex. Thou- 
sands of ’°em—‘‘God-Bless-’em.” 
Well, we’re neutral in this battle 
of the sexes for whether you’re 
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black outlines for a dreadnaught 
or_a choice bit of femininity 
putting the finishing touches to 
a design for a dainty dial, Hig- 
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29 REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS 


Dates for Submitting Entries 


ARIZONA 
Dorris-Heyman’‘s, Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA 
John Breuner Co., Oakland 


CONNECTICUT 
Sage-Allen, Hartford 


INDIANA 
The Wm. H. Block Co., 
Indianapolis 
KANSAS 
Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita 


MICHIGAN 
Crowley-Milner Co., Detroit 


MINNESOTA 
Power's, Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 
Emery, Bird, Thayer, Kansas City 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 

NEBRASKA 
Orchard & Wilhelf? Omaha 


NEW JERSEY 
Bamberger’s, Newark 


NEW YORK 


Hills, McLean & Haskin, 
Binghamton 

R. H. Macy & Co., New York City 

Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, 
Rochester 

H. S. Barney Co., Schenectady 

E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse 

OHIO 


The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 
The John Shillito Co., 
Cincinnati 
Lamson Bros. Co., Toledo 
OKLAHOMA 
John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City 


OREGON 
Olds, Wortman & King, Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia 
Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh 


TENNESSEB 
George C. Dury Co., Nashville 


TEXAS 


Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Houston 
Joske Bros. Co., San Antonio 


WASHINGTON 
Frederick & Nelsen, Seattle 


WISCONSIN 


Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee Feb. 14-18 


SEND FOR A REGIONAL RULES BOOKLET TODAY 
‘TO THE STORE ABOVE PRESENTING YOUR 
REGIONAL EXHIBITION 





(Continued from page 27) 

“Upstairs,” Clem said. 

“What's he doing?” Earl asked. 

“He’s thinking. And he won't come 
down till he’s through.” 

Mart didn’t come down that evening, 
When the boys were gone to bed 
Martha looked uncertainly up the stairs. 
“I'd better take supper to him.” 

Clem shook his head. “It won’t hurt 
him to be hungry.” 

“But he’s not a child, Clem. He’s al- 
most a man.” 

“I want him to be,” Clem said. 

There were no stars that night, and 
a fresh west wind was blowing. Before 
daybreak the rain began, a steady 
autumn rain drumming deeply over the 
dry earth. In a gray morning light Clem 
stared at the kitchen door. “Must have 
forgot to lock up,” he said. 

The boys came noisily down the 
stairs. “Where’s Mart? Where’s Mart?” 

Clem looked back at the unbolted 
kitchen door. “Getting a start on the 
chores, I expect. Mart’s a real worker.” 

There was a deep, pleased light in 
his eyes as he pulled on his old canvas 
mackinaw and went to the barn. The 
horses tossed their heads above the 
empty mangers. The calves bawled 
hungrily from their pen. The light went 
out of Clem’s face. 

In the house Martha was waiting. 

“His bank is empty and his clothes are 
gone, and two loaves of bread from the 
pantry. Where would he go, Clem?” 

He looked at her bleakly. “To town, 
maybe.” He took the car keys from the 
nail. “At the feed mill or the stetk pens, 
one or the other.” 

“T’ve been thinking,” Martha said. 
“He wouldn’t take two loaves of bread 
to Charles City. He’s gone West. He 
even took those ranch pictures with 
him.” 

Clem stirred rapid circles in his 
coffee. 

“Out the Mound road we'll find him 
— headed straight for Fargo.” 

Martha turned the damper in the 
stove and tied a scarf around her head. 
She had a lunch pail ready. “He'll be 
hungry.” 
The old car labored through the mud, 
and the rain streamed down. At Carl- 
son’s Corner, Clem pulled up and went 
into the store. He came out briskly. 

“He’s been here?” 

“Yes. Early this morning. He stopped 
to buy some cheese.” 

The rain came harder as the lonely, 
drought-bare fields moved by, and the 
chill increased. Soon there were big 
soft flakes of snow whitening the sod- 
den ground. They strained their eyes. 

At last Clem pointed. A single trudg- 
ing figure grew in the road ahead. The 
motor droned, the tires sucked through 
the mud. Mart must have heard the 

(Continued on next page) 
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Junior and Senior 


High School Students 


HURRY! JUST SIX WEEKS 
BEFORE REGIONAL EXHIBITS 


IME is getting short, so be sure to 

use every spare minute in perfect- 
ing your entries for the Needlework 
and Weaving Division of Scholastic 
Awards for 1943-44. The following 
awards are offered by the sponsor . 
the leading company in the needle- 
craft arts ... The Spool Cotton Com- 
pany: 


$375 in Cash Prizes 


For the best pia of each of the follow- 

ing needle arts 

1, Crochet or " Knitting: First Prize, $25; 
Second Prize, $15; Third Prize, $10. 

2. Embroidery, Appliqué, or Needlepoint: 
First Prize, $25; Second Prize, $15; Third 
Prize, $10. 

3, Weaving: First Prize, $25; Second Prize, 
$15; Third Prize, $10. 


These 10-cent sails will help you tee 
pretty things for the contest. Use coupon. 


‘ 
SPECIAL OFFER: With your order of 5 or I 
| more of the listed books, we will send | 
{| you FREE a beautiful brochure of 12 | 
i exclusive hats never before published. 

Educational Bureau, ! 
| The Spool Cotton Co., 54 Clark St., i 
| Dept. 447, Newark (4), New Jersey | 
| Please send me the following five books 
at 10 cents each; and also the Free Hat 
rochure: 
| O“The Learn How Book,” crochet, 4 
knitting, embroidery, etc. No. 170. 
! 1 
0 “Doilies,” beautiful designs, simple 
i and easy to make, No. 201. j 
| O “Hats, Bags and Accessories,” knit | 
| and crochet fashions, No. 200. " 
O “Gifts You Can Sew,” year-rourfd 
I — gifts for everybody. No. S-11. ] 
| O“Teen Age Fashions,” sweaters, ac- | 
| cessories, etc. No. 187. | 
| 0 “Women’s Sweaters,” grown-up fash- , 
ions. No. 189. 
| | 
I | 
I 1 
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UST imagine! Your own individual designs, 

monograms and school insignia in non-fading 
colors, washable, dry cleanable—on scarfs, blouses, 
dresses, ties, purses, etc. Even draperies and 
household linens can be given that touch of 
individuality that makes them truly yours. You'll 


be the envy of your schoolmates when they see- 


how you have decorated your wardrobe with 
PRANG Textile Colors. Write today for the book 
“DO IT YOURSELF,” only 25c, that tells you 
how you can use PRANG Textile Colors on your 
clothes to make them outstandingly individual, It 


~ contains many wonderful ideas and suggestions. 


Send for it today! 
$400 IN CASH PRIZES 


American Crayon Company is again sponsorin 
two awards in the Scholastic Awards Contest. 
you have even a spark of talent you should be 
preparing your entry now. Ask your teacher for 
complete details. 


TEXTILE AWARD 


For the best textile designs American Crayon 
Company offers two prizes each: $25 First Prize, 
$1¥ Second Prize, $10 Third Prize and many other 


prizes. 


PICTORIAL AWARD 


For the best examples of Pictorial Art the 
American Crayon ‘Company offers 4 Prizes each: 
$25 First Prize, $15 Second Prize, $10 Third Prize 
and many other prizes. Don’t delay! Prepare your 
entries now. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON DN COMPANY 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
laboring car, but he didn’t look around. 

Clem leaned out of the car. “Mart!” 
he called. “Mart!” 

The boy tramped on, hugging the 
bundle at his side. 

Clem pulled up beside him. “How 
about a lift, son?” 

Mart lowered his head a little more 
and kept on walking; He was splashed 
with mud to the knees. His clothes were 
dark with rain, and the wet clinging 
snow had whitened his shoulders. Water 
dripped from the shapeless peak of his 
cap. 

As Martha saw him he was a child 
again — stubborn little Mart with his 
fists clenched on a plaything he wouldn’t 
give up, determined little Mart red and 
grim and grunting as he tried to push 
a calf through the’pasture gate. 

Clem got out of the car. He splashed 
through the mud and feil in step with 
him. “Long way from home,” Clem said. 
“Must be ail of twenty miles. Think 
you'd be tired.” 

For a few steps they were. silent, 
father and son plodding on together. 

“The boys missed you first thing this 
morning. Didn’t want to go to school 
without you.” 

The bundle slipped in Mart’s hand. 
He tried to hitch it up, and his heavy 
feet stumbled. He fell forward in the 
mud. Clem lifted him like a child. He 
cradled him in his arms and Mart did 
not struggle. 

Martha held the door open. “Back 
here,” she said. “There’s a blanket to 
wrap him in.” 

While Clem ‘got turned around, see- 
sawing across the slippery road, she 
wiped the mud from Mart’s hands and 
dried his rain-streaked face. 

Mart stared stubbornly across the 
fields. 

“Here, I brought your lunch pail and 
your vacuum bottle. Only there’s hot 
tea in it this time, with some pepper- 
mint like you had when you got grippe 
last winter.” She laid out a sandwich of 


‘ white chicken meat and uncapped the 


vacuum bottle. A faint wreath rose as 
she poured the tea. 

“After twenty miles in this weather, 
you must be starved. With your appe- 
tite.” 

Mart’s jaw jutted out. 

“You must have left home in the dark 
of night — going off without goodby to 
anybody. Dad couldn’t get the boys to 
school till he promised you’d be there 
when they got home.” 

A choking sob shook Mart’s shoulders. 
The sudden tears streamed down his 
face. He threw his arms around her. 

“Mom!” he cried. “Oh, Mom!” . . . 


(To be concluded in_next issue) 


Reprinted from Collier's, by permission 
of the editors and of the author. 
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WAVE on the Cover 

Our front cover photograph, taken at 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Naval Air Station, 
shows WAVE Bernice Sansbury, avia- 
tion machinist’s mate, adjusting the 
spark plugs of an SNJ training plane. A 
former high school teacher, her home is 
in Timmonsville, S. C. She spent four 
months in “boot training” at the Naval 
Air Training Center, Norman, Okla. 





Attention! Contestants: 
THESE ILLUSTRATED 


ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 


—to prepare winning 
contest material; 

—to shape your pro- 
fessional art career 


helpful books for — 

almost every contest division 

FASHION ILLUSTRATION 

PENCIL DRAWING 

OIL PAINTING 

SIMPLIFIED DRAWING 

FASHION SKETCHES $1.00 

DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION $1.00 
and many others—write for lists. 
See your favorite art, book or 
department store, or direct from 


HOUSE OF LITTLE a 
156 FIFTH AVENUE 


$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.50 

















NEW PRECISION PRODUCTS 
trom KALART 


available on suitable priorities 
New Model “E-1” Range Finder 
with war-time improvements. New 
FOCUSPOT for automatic focusing 
in the dark. And improved Master 
Automatic Speed Flash. Write for 
full information. 

THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
DEPT. 91 STAMFORD, CONN. 
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on the Back Cover of 


the Jan. 10-Jan. 15, 1944 


issue of this magazine e 
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You can WH 
—— of ACASH PRIZE 
/ RECOGNITION 


You can earn‘a cash prize and some- 
thing far more val ional 
recognition in the art world—by win- 
ning one of 


THE M. GRUMBACHER 
MEMORIAL AWARDS 


Priges 


Ast-95Q0 Qnd-925 3rd-935 
Five Honorable Mentions of $5 Each 


These awards—and the recognition 
that goes with them—are worth win- 
ning. And to do so it is worth using 
the best material — Grumbacher 
“Pre-tested” Oil Colors, the colors 
that are tested 
use to ensure quality leading 
artists rely upon. Use Grumbacher 
colors, brushes and canvas panel No. 
633, and start ce best painting now. 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 W. 34th Street, New York 
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PRIZES 


for your drawings 
in pencil 


Win one of 16 cash 
prizes in the 20th 
annual Scholastic 
Awards contest 


Venus Drawing IE 
Pencils—the pen- 
cils used by 
more artists, 
architects, 
draftsmen and 
engineers 
thanany 
other make. 3 
ft Ask your art 
teacher for the 
complete 
Awards Rules 
booklet today or 
write Scholastic 
magazine. 


GOOD 
LUCK 


from 











PENCILS 


‘wee PENCIL CO., NEW a 














PRECISION 


Navigation isn’t a simple subject. But it’s a lot 
easier if you have learned the value of precision. 
And precision is what sports like basketball have 
taught the youth of America. It takes precision 
to score baskets—and to navigate a plane or boat. 
That is why sports-trained, precision-minded boys 
are “scoring” in the air and on the sea—and help- 


BIG _22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 
Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— 


ing to pilot Uncle Sam to a port called “Victory”. 


Energy foods not only peta strength and stamina 
—they are an aid to mental alertness and pre- 
cision. And among energy foods, one of the best 
is Planters Peanuts—as famous for vitamins as 
they are for freshness, crispness and flavor. 


and naval facts. Just mail 15c and two empty 


a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 5e Planters Bags or 15¢ and two 5c Planters 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 


special sections, including a digest of military 


15S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. and a copy is ‘yours. 
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